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THE RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 


THE country has been agitated from the 
Land’s End to Berwick during the last 
month, and not by reform, but by rifles. 
The general election was not concluded 
9 when this agony for rifles appeared. 


e list of places, rural and urban, where | 


rsons, in public meetings assembled, 

ve demanded rifles, almost equals a roll 
of the constituencies in length. The 
agitation takes different colours and dimen- 
sions, as men feel that they have money 
to spare or spend, or that they have no 
more than for ordinary purposes they may 
want. 

The Government determined wisely to 
rise an adequate naval force, and offered 
a bounty of ten pounds for able-bodied 
seamen. They have also improved many 
of the minor conditions on which sailors 
join the fleet. This proclamation alarmed 
many persons, and it has been followed by 
an active recruiting for the artillery and 
the royal engineers, in particular, but also 
with greater activity than formerly for the 
line. This movement may be explained 
by the determination to retain a large 
army of Europeans in the Eastern empire. 
The Indian revolt was evidently now a 
military rebellion by the Be Sepoys. 
The people of Bengal did not join that 
insurrection, and they supplied few men 
totheir army. The native regiments of 
the Eastern presidency were almost ex- 
clusively recruited from Oude. Their 
combination became easier from this fact 

it would have been in mixed regi 
ments; and for reasons which seem to be 








perfectly sound, the committee on Indian ° 
armaments have recommended the main- 
tenance, permanently, of an European 
force in that country. 

The agitation of Barope demands, con- 
temporaneously with this recommendation, 
the existence of an effective army at home. 
The defences of the country are said to 
have been neglected, in spite of many 
warnings. Large payments have been 
made for military and naval purposes, 
without any great result. Our fleets 
during the Russian quarrel were not 
peculiarly serviceable. After the peace 
of Paris, and when Cherbourg was opened 
by France as a port of defiance im the 
hentai our navy was found to be very 
limited, and low in comparison with those 
of foreign states, which, destitute of a 
large commerce to be protected, have a 
large naval force which might be em- 
ployed against our harbours and shipping. 

he deficiency of our coast defences 
must be felt and seen by all persons; and 
the northern parts of England, all Scot- 
land, and even a great proportion of Ire- 
land, are un ed. 

The employment of steam in naval war- 
fare has changed its conditions. An 
armament might be rapidly run to any 
of our islands, almost without any notice. 
A large army could not be extemporised 
and landed without a great many prepara- 
tions, if they intended to take possession. 
That proceeding is scarcely feared by any 
party, but casual visits would be disagree- 
able and expensive. 
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310 THE MILITIA. 


Science has,according to a very common | formed, the defence of the country in dap. 


statement, bridged the channel, but it has 
also afforded advantages of defence to 
those who hold a civilized district, inter- 
sected by railways. The advantages have 
been forgotten by persons who contem- 
plated the bridge. In providing for the 
defence of the country, the facility of 
combining detachments into divisions 
should not be overlooked. Hull could be 
defended in twelve hours after the ap- 

rance of danger, by men drawn from 
Glasgow, Liverpool, and London, with 
the suspension of common railway traffic. 
The same men could not, during the last 
French war, havecompleted their marches, 
wearied and worn by atwo hundred miles 
journey, in less than a week—more pro- 
bably two weeks. Railways and _ tele- 
graphs have converted the island for 
defensive purposes, into a camp, and not 
one of impracticable length, measured by 
time. The detachments of the Austrian 
or French armies in Sardinia during the 
last month’s operations, were farther sepa- 
rate than any portions of the British army 
in Britain in the same month, measuring 
(distance by the labour and the hours 
necessary to form a junction. We do 
not mention these facts now to prevent 
the adoption of prudent measures of de- 
fence; but if pi vk adopted permanently, 
they should be in their character and 
nature serviceable. 


The volunteer rifle corps will consist of 


men who do not want payment for their 
time. In some places their organisers 
have sought arms at the cost of the nation; 
and in others they have agreed to supply 
them at their own expense. The rifles 
and uniform, in some instances, will reach 
a price that forms a property qualification, 
and that circumstance will oppose the 
efficiency of the scheme. 

The militia of the country, as it is con- 
stituted now, forms nothing more than a 
domestic army, that ma called into 
service, and dismissed without many for- 
malities, or any great loss of time. Its 
numerical strength is unimportant; and 
the discipline of the body is impaired by 
the encou ent given to recruiting 
into the re regiments. 

The officers are frequently altogether in- 
competent, either by experience or genius, 
for their positions. They are appointed 
upon an erroneous system, and unless the 
mode of obtaining commissions be re- 








ger could not be trusted to them. This 


circumstance seems more disastrous by 


the contrast exhibited in some of the regi. 
ments, and by different officers in other 
regiments. There are regiments in the 
militia under admirable discipline, and 
their condition is creditable to all parties, 
The officers must have given care and 
time to the privates, and the latter had 
been anxious to learn. 

A mere increase of militia, under similar 
circumstances, with a different title, would 
not be the best means of defence that could 
be obtained. The formation of an aris 
tocratic militia would be still more use- 
less. The rifle and the spade, says one 
writer, are all that are necessary for the 
defence of the country. He may be better 
informed than we profess to be on the 
virtues of rifles and spades; but while we 
have any “stake in the country,” we shall 
feel more confidence from the existence 
of additional defences ; yet, as to rifles and 
spades, something depends op those who 
wield them. No great harm can arise 
out. of the instruction which may be given 
to a few hundred clerks, shopkeepers, pro- 
fessional men, and tradesmen, 1m the use 
of the rifle. The exercise will do them 
good, and the only harm would be reliance 
upon their services in actual war. The 
employment of the spade will not be quite 
necessary in their opinion. ‘The spade re- 
minds us of one purpose for which it 
might be useful. iflemen, who are shot 
dead, must be buried. We believe, how- 
ever, that the author proposes to entrench 
positions with the spade. He is to teach 
the riflemen to throw up earth works. 
This is an admirable exercise for persans 
with bad digestive powers, but the navwies 
are already skilful in the trade, J) 
earth works would not be practically use 
ful against a regular force, because they 
would be emptied out with shell and shot. 
Assailants take the most economical man 
ner of capturing positions ; and they woul 
not ex men to our rifles if these yak 
tions could be brought under a heavy ® 
from artillery ; yet we have only to do 
with the making of them. 

The middle classes, who can purchas 
rifles and uniforms, and give time to the 
work, have abundant spirit and pe 
sonal strength. They are not defectv€ 
in these particulars, and yet Se iy 
be adepts with the pick or tH 
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GUERILLAS. 


and they may not have been accustomed 
to wrap a cloak or plaid around them and 
deep on the heath—or even to meet a 


heavy shower of rain without an omnibus | 


er an umbrella. Guerillas must be able 
for all that description of privations, and 
even meet them on a hard and scanty 
fare, if they are to be useful in war. 

Our people are carried away by any 
novel system, without much inquiry into 
its merits; and they appear to consider 
rifles all that is necessary for the defence 
of the realm. The impression is danger- 

because it is erroneous upon a matter 
which will not admit a mistake, without 
the possibility of great suffering. Rifle- 
men are only skirmishers in their common 
practice. The description is inapplicable 
to the regular regiments with the name 
of riflemen. They are under complete 
discipline, and are among the leading in- 
fantry regiments of our service. The volun- 
teer rifles, proposed in many localities, 
could only act as Guerillas. ‘They would 
beuseless ina regular fight. We have the 
authority of a great soldier, in theory, that 
all battles are generally decided by the 
bayonet. So Napoleon III. declares to 
his soldiers in his first address issued on 
Italian soil. He only repeated the expe- 
rience of all soldiers, when the operation is 


practicable. It is, however, not always 
practicable. An army consists of three 


divisions, with several parts in each sec- 
tion. The artillery, cavalry, and infantry, 
form the three great divisions of all the 
armies in Europe. Cavalry formed the 
chief force of Nomadic tribes in Asia ; but 
infantry have always been the staple and 
strength of European armies. 

The progress of science has gradually 
promoted artillery to a higher place than it 
seeupied even in the last French war; and 
am army cannot be moved for any distance 
without a fair proportion of all the forces. 
An illustration occurred from the position 
ofthe French army in Italy during May, 
and before the battle of Montebello. They 
vad a great superiority over the Austrians 
m infantry; and the artillery of both 
armies was nearly equal. The French did 
hot advance, although they sought the ex- 

ion of the Austrians from Sardinia. 
were defective in cavalry, and they 

@ not move forward with propriety. 

ir commanders considered that the 
‘my could not be trusted for offensive 
perations, without a fair number * of 





$11 
cavalry in their ranks; and thus the Aus- 


trians, absolutely inferior in numbers, were 
allowed to pillage the province of Sardinia, 
occupied by them; and the peasantry to 
become discontented under their sufferings 
from the first movement in the war. These 
sufferings were doubtless exaggerated in 
bulletins and letters from Turm. Docu- 
ments of that nature require, before re- 
liance be placed cn them, a careful audit 
with some kind of vouchers. The cri mes 
me Sona to Croats and other Danubian 
tribes, by the French and Italian corres- 
pondents and journalists, have been denied 
upon apparently good grounds. Indeed, 
the conduct and discipline of the Austrian 
army have been called exemplary. At any 
rate, sufficient ruin is involved in a raid 
by 150,000 armed men, into a province 
containing a population of 500,000, to 
create discontent, even if the invaders 
abstain from gross outrages on families, ° 
and only destroy property for military 
purposes. 

‘The position of the Austrian and French 
armies in Italy illustrates the case that we 
put in a different way. The Austrians in 
Sardinia never exceeded 150,000 men, 
scattered over a district of ninety miles 
long and thirty miles wide. The Sar- 
dinian National Guard existed. They had 
been under better discipline than is pro- 
‘wees for our volunteer rifles. They must 
ave been a numerous body, and they had 
the support of a Sardinian army, number- 
ing over 80,000 men; yet they offered no 
resistance to the invaders. The Free 
Corps led by Garibaldi, consists of earnest 
and young men drawn from all the Italian 
kingdoms. They can all probably handle 
a rifle, and many of them should be good 
shots. They appear to have offered no 
opposition to the Austrians; although the 
country is not defective in those defences 
of vegetation which reckon high in Eng- 
land, for our hedgerows cannot be greatly 
superior to vineyards, and the digging of 
ditches is only an hour's work. They 
turned the extreme right of the Austrians 
and got behind them. The movement 
may have been planned for some time, 
and the case is not a complete illustration 
therefore. 

These circumstances should not damp 
the ardour of the proposed volunteers, 
but direct them to the means of being 
useful. The nation wants a large body 





of men, capable of defending temaciven 
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against invaders. That is the want. Its 
supply, in a great measure, hangs upon 
the character of the invasion. It might 
be a raid upon any rich town, only to 
destroy property and take spoil. ‘That 
danger must be met by artillery and 
batteries, with a local force, adequate, 
from their numbers, to resist two or 
three thousand men, for a day. This 
would be an invasion of the minor class. 
An attempt to subjugate the country is 
a dangerous and a different matter. It 
might be commenced by an army of 
40,000 or 50,000 men, who could entrench 
themselves and abide reinforcements, or 
the landing of similar bodies, at other 
“noe An invasion of this nature must 
e met by all arms. A cloud of riflemen 
could not repel an army composed in the 
ordinary proportions. Riflemen, accord- 
ing to some parties, could defend a town. 
They could do that effectually, if their 
enemies would be good enough to walk 
into the streets and be fired at from the 
windows. The late Sir Henry Havelock 
and Sir James Outram were obliged to 
take that course at Lucknow; but the 
same necessity would not exist here. 
Sir Colin Campbell, at the final relief of 
the Residency, adopted a different plan. 
He marched round the city, crushing, by 
artillery, any defences in his way. An 
invading army would not walk into one 
of our cities, to be shot. They would 
rather bombard the city from a distant 
yosition ; and towns can only be saved 
in the country. The agitation may be 
useless. No necessity may exist for the 
measures proposed : that is one question. 
This fact is unconnected with it, that the 
agitation must be almost useless, unless 
it eae men capable in a few days, 
and in their own position, of resisting an 
army in the field. 

The public reed not accept the inflated 
statements of pamphleteers, respecting 
ditches, hedge-rows, and rifles. These 
writers quote the war of independence in 
the United States, forgetting that our 
country is neither a jungle nor a forest. 
The business of riflemen in ditches and 
behind hedge-rows is arduous and useful. 
It requires more than courage and skill : 
more than them, it needs endurance and 
muscle. There are not in our urban popu- 
lation more than one man in ten who 
could go through the rifle exercise for a 
week, The fact is in no manner a re- 
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RIFLEMEN,. 


proach either upon their courage op 
strength; it arises only from their train. 
ing. The same men, properly trained, 
would form admirable soldiers for ordi 
purposes. The pamphleteers who quote 
the efforts made by the people of the 
United States forget, perhaps, that the 
men were chiefly hunters and woodsmen; 
they were all accustomed to fare hard 
and work out of doors in all weathers; 
many of them were admirable shots; the 
country afforded capital cover ; all cir 
cumstances were favourable to them; but 
they were beaten in regular engage- 
ments, and, in 1812, they could not save 
Washington. 

The means employed by them then 
would be now unsuccessful, because the 
country is cleared, and the tactics of the 
last century would produce nothing in 
the present but dismay and ruin even 
there. We have no doubt that different 
tactics would be adopted, if the States 
were again invaded. Indeed, while the 
United States are quoted as an example, 
let us imitate them. How do they act? 

They are said to have nearly three 
million of enrolled volunteers. We place 
no faith in “nearly,” and we may take 
two millions as the nominal strength of 


‘this force. The States have no reason 


to dread invasion ‘from any nation except 
our own; and they have no _ particular 
fear of us. They know that we do not 
want their territory, and they can, by 
good behaviour, secure peace for any 
length of time. The militia training of 
the United States is, we presume, on 
account, an amusement. And it is not 
a worse recreation than cricket, golf, or 
quoits. The two millions of armed cit 
zens in the United States would not, 
perhaps, make perfect soldiers, but one- 
tenth of their number would perform 
military duty well in a couple of weeks; 
and one-tenth is a low estimate—on 

is, perhaps, as near the truth. The advan 
tage of the United States’ system arises 
out of their facilities for the construction 
of an army from their militia. The same 
facility is required here, if we want any 
reform on the subject. For many year 
past the successive governments of tl 
country have encouraged the population 
to abandon arms. They have urged 

to trust the defence of the country @ 
tirely to “a trade.” Soldiers have or 


engaged for twenty years, and ind 
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THE ITALIAN 
to remain in the army during their active | 
life. By this plan, only a small propor- | 
tion of the male population pass through 
the ranks ; while a very large proportion 
of them are unacquainted even with 
athletic exercises. Ground cannot be 

rocured near large towns for the amuse- 
ment and recreation of children; while 
young men no sooner begin to earn 
money than they are driven to the beer- 
shop or the spirit-shop for any amuse- 
ment within their means. Their avoca- 
tions are not calculated to promote phy- 
sical health and strength; and their lives, 
enwreathed in smoke and passed in a 
miserable ventilation, do little to prepare 
them to guard “ the blessings they enjoy.” 

The blessings are few in many cases, 
but they might be made more ; and, as 
they stand, the population are well dis- 
posed to take care of them. If, however, 
the country is to be defended in earnest 
by its inhabitants, the Government must 
revert to the local volunteer system of 
former times. ‘The men were drilled by 
itin leisure hours; they were not drawn 
far from their homes; they continued to 

rosecute their business or pursue their 
trade; and if a field-day occurred, now 
and then, it was a holiday. The service 
presents no reason fora similar occurrence 
taking now a different shape. The men 
will be better of the exercise,—many of 
them may not, and many will, acquire 
military habits. All the drill absolutely 
necessary for practice purposes may be 
acquired in a comparatively short time. 
The late Duke of Wellington is said to 
have considered six weeks absolutely re- 
quisite in the transmutation of plough- 
hoys into good soldiers. The late Sir 
Charles Napier thought that the change 
might be effected in a shorter time. 
Oliver Cromwell made good soldiers with 
even more rapidity than is implied by a 
training of six weeks. In modern times, 
those militia regiments which have been 
under good officers, exhibit considerable 
proficiency in a few months. 

A more remarkable example may be 
found, perhaps, in the rapidity with which 
Sir John Lawrence and his coadjutors in 
the Panjaub provided an army in 1857, 
‘o aid the suppression of the Sepoy re- 
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though we have not heard that the Pun- 
jaubese, who were brigaded with our 
crack regiments, exhibited any deficiency 
in disciphne or pluck. Even the Ghoorkas 
from the hills made able and good soldiers. 

Another example has occurred in the 
police force enlisted for Indian service. 
The men were not closely trained before 
they were expected to act in more serious 
matters than catching thieves. The re- 
ports from India state that they acted 
well. 

The Austrian war in Italy furnishes 
further illustrations. The allies have 
brought into the field an immense number 
of men who never saw an enemy before 
the last month. They are expected to 
fight with spirit. Dynasties are staked 
upon their performances. Freedom and 
independence are said to be risked on 
their success. Either these or ambition, 
and the lust of conquest, are hazardeéd ' 
upon their defeat or their triumph; but 
these men, aithough new in the field, 
inay have had a long training to earn 
victory. This may be true of the old 
corps; but it cannot be true of the new 
levies made by the Sardinians. The 
can only have had a short training. It 
cannot be nearly true of the Italian volun- 
teers, who have played the boldest, if it 
be the rashest, game against the Germans, 
They have encountered hard fighting and 
hard marching, and their discipline has 
been effective in enabling them to destro 
their enemies’ property—and even their 
enemies themselves; while, like a snow- 
ball, as they rolled along the foot of the 
mountains, they added to their bulk un- 
disciplined masses, whom they kneaded 
into consistence without the loss of time. 

These facts and opinions sustain our 
own opinion, that the transformation of 
men into men and soldiers, is not an 
operation of a tedious nature; but in- 
vaders, in the existing condition of Europe, 
are not bound to afford much time. 
Railways are military roads on the Con- 
tinent, as in our islands. An army of 
one hundred thousand men, with all their 
appliances and material, could be massed 
in two or more French, or two or more 
Russian stations, without a day’s notice. 
Experience has shown that, by a little 


ion. Many of the Punjaubese, who | foresight, one-half of the number might 
‘ame to our rescue, had been drilled and | be shi by the means that could 
‘rained in former wars; but a large | procured in these without attracting 
tumber must have been fresh men; al- | observation. It also shown that the 
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chivalrous honour of old fighting men has | entirely destitute of organisation fo, 
nearly passed out of the present gene- | war. 


ration of imperial thieves. 
doubt now that, since New Year's Day, 
the French and Russian Emperors meant 
war. The pretences of seeking peace, on 
the French part, meant merely seeking 
time. A congress was proposed by Russia, 
with the perfect intention and knowledge 
that the project must be unsuccessful. 
The proposal was made at the time when 
both the French and Russian cabinets 
knew that they had concocted what we 
persist in calling a secret treaty, although 
the Earl of Derby and Prince Gorts- 
chakoff describe it in the milder terms of 
a written memorandum. These proceed- 
ings were incompatible with diplomatic 
honour, although they were not incon- 
sistent with diplomatic trickery. 

We cannot consent to the notions of 
those who advise us, if need should rise, 
to buy and pay for national freedom and in- 
dependence, for the safety and the security 
of our families and persons. There is 
but one bargain to thake, one price to pay 
for blessings so precious as civil and re- 
ligious freedom—as domestic peace and 
prosperity in the presence of subtle tyrants, 
powerful and unscrupulous. If gentlemen 
of more money than wisdom would carry 
out the insane counsel of one member of 
Parliament, and propose to pay for an 
ignoble security in gold, we should have 
thrown on the scales once more the sword 
of Gaul. The idea of preserving peace 
by bribery is corrupt and imbecile. Sub- 
sidies must be used for other yurposes, if 
we need to buy worth but this insanity 
does not merit refutation, for it could not 
be eee to the people of this country, 
as an alternative, by any man in the quiet 

ssession of his senses,—who was not 
a traitor, and in that capacity entirely 
useless. 

The formation of volunteer rifle corps 


No man can | 


Further, however, than even these cop. 


siderations, many minds penetrate at pre. 


is an instinctive operation, often more | 
sagacious than the efforts of political | 


wisdom. The middle classes feel that an 
invasion would inflict deep and lasting 
injury to property, and would be repelled 
by a fearful sacrifice of life, incurred in 


organising the means of resistance, and | 


resisting at the same places and time. 
The end is not feared, but the path ma 
be an object of dread—that path which 
would lead to victory ; and must be a 
way of graves, if those who resisted were 





sent. An invasion would signalise ap 
upheaving that statesmen could nevet con- 


trol. The invaders would be repelled, but 
the effort would not end there. 


Blood 


once shed would raise other blood to the 
boiling point of revenge. The men who 
repelled invasion would insist upon replac- 
ing their lost property and their lost time, 
at the cost of those who had continued, 
and those who had permitted, the struggle, 
They would insist upon taking security 
for the future. With them there would 
be no respect for “nationalities ;” the 
subterfuges of fifth and sixth class dupes, 
who permit such despots as the Napoleons 
and the Romanoffs to amuse them with 
words. They would become the armed 
propagandists of a creed that, based upon 
revenge, would seek its fulfilment in a 
complete European revolution. ‘The deep 
springs of hatred and scorn at that ma- 
nagement of European kingdoms, which 
occupies for ever two millions of men in 
mutual hate and watching, would burst 
to the surface—would overflow the lands 
in a deluge of blood, even if, hereafter, 
it were followed by the clear and crystal 
waters of a peace, based on_principles 
which many persons now call Utopian. 
The generation of living men and women 
would pass away in the agony, the ex- 
citement, the sorrows, and the throes of 
a struggle to overturn thrones based upon 
cruelty, deceit, and usurpation. e 
mission might be great, and the result a 
splendour that few busy men of our day 
would share. Even those who most 
earnestly hope for the emancipation of 
the world from many anomalies, when, 
freed from oppression, its conflicts may 
belong only to peaceable progress a 
who luxuriate in the faith of an eve 
time to the history of mankind, when it 
shall be everywhere light—they shrink 
from its preface in a storm of blood, 
a fiery furnace of war. ; 
The thorny way may be belted with 
sorrows; the way to peace on earth may 
not be, soon, through preaching and print 


_ing—through schools and the tribune—t 


may be through wars and rumours 

wars. We fear that this must be the 
road. The true friends of peace may be 
permitted to tiemble, without a cowaré® 
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motive; or any personal dread for the 
near approach of those periods, when 
opinion will be pitted against territorial 

er, and old superstitions will be buried 
on their battle-fields with truth. Still, it 
‘s our business to seek peace on earth, 
even while we believe that there will be 
no peace while civil and spiritual op- 

ion reign. Seeking peace, we see 
oly prudence in ak agin for war—if 
that preparation involves no more than 
the exercise, in an agreeable and useful 
manner, of the population; securing, in 
the meantime, the recreative grounds and 
the recreation that we all require, and 
have never procured for the artisans of 








towns. 

Now, however—why now? it is asked, | 
when your bugbear, Napoleon, is deep in| 
a distant struggle, and cannot come near | 
you—why form a corps, now, in all towns, | 
of rifle volunteers, at this day, when you | 
are safe ? 

We are safe, only so long as we are 
in alliance with northern Germany. Let 
Prussia be bought and sold by a written 
memorandum, and where is the safety or 
the security? These things have hap- 
pened before. One of them occurred 
since January. We do not suppose that | 
the matter will be repeated with Prussia, 
but the probability is all our security. 

The preparations of this nature are | 
not completed in a few days. They re- | 
quire months when they are only taken 
in leisure days and hours. They may be 
made in two months when they are the 
business of a nation—they may take six 
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or twelve when they are only its leisurely 
recreation. 

Still further, they are proposed to pre- 
vent the necessity of use. All that passes 
here is known perfectly in continental 
courts,—we have, and we can have, no 
secresy. The allocation of all our regi- 
ments, and the strength of all our seteaid, 
are fully known in Paris or in St. Peters- 
burg; and an armed or trained popu- 
lation would render a direct attack on 
our islands, with all the risk of naval 
failure, something worse than a crime, 
which was designated a blunder in former 
times. 

For this end, however,—namely, the 


security of peace at home,—the nation 


should restore its local militia. They ma 
have their companies of rifles; but it 
should not be forgotten that all regiments 
are now trained to use rifles, and that all | 
armies must be something more than 
riflemen. The defence of the country 
can be safely intrusted with the nation ; 
and all its ae will be more secure, 
from the Queen’s palace to the spinner’s 
cottage, if its people are taught the rude 
outlines of an art, on which freedom and 
prosperity depend for existence in the 
near neighbourhood of strong wicked- 
ness, 

This local force, moreover, is never 
aggressive, and never unconstitutional. 
The men would never be employed to 


invade a neighbouring state, or to steal 


a domestic right, because they would 
still be citizens more than soldiers. 








THE GENERAL ELECTION, AND ITS RESULTS. 


Tue termination of the general election 
before the middle of May has afforded to 
th parties an interval for counting over 
their gains or losses. They both had 
pain, and both have had losses ; but the 
valance of gains is in favour of the Con- 
‘ervatives, and the Liberals have the 
The calculations do not differ in 

ter but in quantity; and from the 
uumber of new members who profess to 
an independent position, there is 
‘ome difficulty in making a correct state- 
ment, The Conservatives claim a gain 





of thirty seats—equal to sixty votes. The 
Liberals acknowledge a smaller number. 
The majority in favour of Lord John 
Russell's resolution was thirty-nine, and 
nobody denies that the Conservatives 
have gained seats sufficient to sweep away 


that majority. Some ies affect to 
believe that the Liberals have still strength 
equal to the ejection of the gad b In 
one respect the calculation is absolutely 
correct, with something over. The Go- 
vernment have in the Lower House cer- 


tainly not more than 304 or 305 distinct 





































































followers, who will vote with them over 
all obstacles, all principles, and, if need 
be, over all truths. We do not assert 
that this large number of members would 
vote down facts to save the Government, 
but they would colour the former to pro- 
tect the latter, just as other men of a 
party will—no better and no worse. If 
the balance over 304 were all Liberals, 
bent on no nobler purpose than the restora- 
tion of Sir James Graham and Lord 
John Russell to office, with or without 
Viscount Palmerston, they could eject the 
Government ; but a considerable propor- 
tion of the members will not vote for 
this purpose. 

The tactics of the next Parliament, 
like those of Louis Napoleon, are un- 
known. The nation, we believe, would 
be better pleased, and more profited, if 
there were no tactics, and if the members 
opposed or supported measures upon their 
individual merits; but Government, with- 
out party, is said to be impossible. We 
deny the truth of that statement, and the 
experiment was never tried. 

Want of confidence would not have 
been voted at the close of the last Parlia- 
ment, in its bald and bare state; and it 
would not be more successful in the pre- 
sent. An amendment on the Address, in 
favour of an immediate measure of reform, 
is threatened ; but, even if it were carried, 
and the Ministry removed, Reform would 
not be accelerated. The debate before a 
division would occupy several days, and 
the crisis after the division would take 
half a dozen more. The new Ministry 
would consume two weeks in the re-elec- 
tions. They could not meet Parliament 
before the first week of July with their 
scheme. They might then have time to 
carry the measure if ay were supported 

r 





by an exciting pressure from without ; but 
while three-fourths of all classess favour | 
reform to some extent, yet there is not | 
any agitation available he AY “paper 
measure at a particular time. We regret 
the fact, but it stands out broad, clear, 
and unalterable by the regrets of earnest | 
men, who — galvanise the apathetic 
co of public opinion into spasms, if 
yes eed Solasie. We doubt. the suc- 
cess of this proposal, even it be enter- 
tained by any of the leaders of the Oppo- | 
sition. 
The foreign policy of the Cabinet might 
have produced some reasonable ground of | 
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amendment ; it might, but as yet it has 
not; and any merely abstract resolution 
in this department which the Ministry 
would oppose, the leaders of the Opposi- 
tion will not suggest. Domestic policy 
may be regulated by the popular opinion 
at home, but foreign politics depend upon 
other powers. The general idea of ney. 
trality advocated earnestly in public 
meetings, and resolved for in town coun. 
cils, is the twin brother’of the: rifle corps 
movement, which has taken possession of 
all our cities. The two were born and 
have grown together, and they are both 
considered by foreigners together; for few 
of them comprehend that such corps can 
exist without a Government purpose. We 
see nothing in foreign politics on which 
Viscount Palmerston can devise a killing 
resolution. A movement by Lord John 
Russell in that department would be un- 
popular, and he would be harassed 
by memories of Vienna. Sir James 
Graham would revive old traditions of his 
attachment and subserviency to Austria, 
if he offered a resolution on the subject 
The game would only suit Viscount Pal- 
merston; and there is no reason to suppose 
that he will play it. 

The management of the last general 
election has been mentioned as a probable 
subject for a vote of censure; but that 
is absolutely absurd. The Earl of Derby 
was blamed for bestowing £20,000, and 
the Duke of Buccleuch £5,000, for the 
support of their politics in ee 
seats. The Duke of Buccleuch deni 
the statement. The Premier is guilty, 
if silence gives consent; but that is not 
to be assumed invariably. The common 
rumours have been current which exist 
after all contested elections. Bribery and 
corruption are on the lips of both parties, 
not by way of confession, but of crimina- 
tion or recrimination. Dover has changed 
its members, and that seemed natural. It 


would make another change next time if 
the Whigs were likely to be in office, or 
absolutely held power. 


What other in- 
troduction had the late members for tha 
borough to the constituency than their 
connection with the Admiralty? Mr. 
Bernal Osborne was in no other manner 
associated with Dover than as Secretary 
of the Admiralty when he exchanged the 
labours of Middlesex for the rest which 
he expected in return for a new pier, mto 
the channel, beneath the chalky cliffs 








AND ITS RESULTS. 


| 


Dover election; but we have a distinct | polling booths, and po 


Dover. We have not read deeply into 
the proceedings before and during the 


remembrance that one gentleman urged 
the propriety of preferring the present 
members, because they would take mea- 


sures to carry out the business of the | 


harbour with vigour. 


Yorkshire, according toa current rumour, 
has cost £15,000 to each party. 
a reasonable reckoning. ‘The contest has 
been economical; and if we had been 
called on for an estimate, we should have 
fixed a higher sum—fifty or one hundred 


per cent. more, with the feeling that we | 


were not over the mark. 

Bribery and corruption are vague words. 
They are tossed from party to party with- 
out any clear comprehension of their 
meaning. ‘The entire representation, with 
few exceptional instances, is founded on 
corruption. The authorized expenditure 
in contested elections is corrupt, and a 
fine which constituents should not impose 
upon their representatives, even if these 
gentlemen be rich. The Angus burghs 
long ago paid all the election expenses 
of their representative. Finsbury, we 
understand, pays for its first member, and 
takes revenge from the second. The Bir- 
mingham electors proposed, recently, we 
believe, to pay the expenses of their sit- 
ting members, and we hope that they may 
fulfil their purpose. Examples of that 
kind should be multiplied, until they be 
exceptions no longer, but rules. At pre- 
sent, the election bills, asthey pass through 
the officials’ hands, are serious matters. 
They involve, even in this diluted state, 
small fortunes. In their grosser form, 
they must be still more remarkable safe- 
guards of the Constitution. It must be 
true, when a person proposes to a consti- 
tuency his own election to represent them, 
that they are not blameable if he squan- 
der his money. This is an abstract truth 
—and it is not practical. Persons who 
make proposals of that description with- 
out a large party to support them, are not 
formidable opponents, and lead to no great 
outlay. Still, we believe that persons who 
choose to offer their services to constituen- 
cies, should be left to defray their own 
expenses; but candidates to whom requisi- 
tions have been addressed by a fair pro- 
portion of the electors, whose names are 


He was an honest | 
j 


man. | 
The election for the West Riding of | 


This is | 
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registered, should not be cha for the 
common electoral ae of hustings, 

ling clerks. These 
items form only a small portion of the 
expense generally paid for elections ; but 
they are perfectly legitimate ; and as they 
form a public expenditure, they should be 
paid from the public rates. 

We are met by the objection that good- 
natured electors would sign requisitions 
for the purpose of helping fools to a cheap 
notoriety ; and we meet that objection by 
saying that electors must pay for their 


signatures, if their names are caught at 











requisitions to more persons than the 
number for whom—be it one, two, three, 
or four—they can possibly vote ; and that 
the requisitions should be useless for the 
yroposed purpose, unless they were signed 
a a fixed per centage of the voters. 

The principal reasons of electoral ex- 
penditure are, for lawyers, and printers, or 


publishers. These form the chief items 
avowed by the candidates. They are 
items with very different characters. 


Agents, as lawyers are at elections 
termed, have to perform divers duties, 
both private and public, but their opera- 
tions, like those of the Freemasons, are 
chiefly concealed; and not always, like 
the Freemasons, benevolent, convivial, 
or “recreative.” They turn the screw, 
in addition to all persuasives for semi- 
voluntary or voluntary votes. We could 
therefore see some interference with their 
election bills, without sorrow. A candi- 
date of great wealth may go into a small 
constituency, and, under a pretence of 
engaging agents, he may bribe a certain 
number of influential voters. He ma 

employ printers and stable-owners wit 

the same purpose for the same result; 
but one evil will not excuse another; and 
we have now first to do with agency and 
canvassing ; a practice which can never 
be entirely suppressed. Friends will ask 
neighbours to vote for some person whom 
they admire. Free and independent 
electors must not have theirmouthsclosed. 
Patriots cannot be tongue-tied in their 
respective villages. Canvassers, there- 
fore, will always be a ised power 
in electoral contests ; but paid canvassing 
should be suppressed. It is an insult to 
the voters. It means that they will neglect 
their duty unless others be paid to remind 
them. it says that they would forget 
their electoral privileges, if agents, who are 
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themselves refreshed, did not call on them 
with refreshers. If canvassing has neither 
of these meanings, then it insults the can- 
didate by saying that he who should be 
well known from his intellectual attain- 
ments, has not the political acquaintance 
of the constituency whom he desires to 
represent, or that they are so ignorant of 
»mublic matters, as not to know his virtues. 
he difficulty of limiting this class of ex- 
penditure must be acknowledged, yet it 

is a difficulty which may be surmounted. 
The conveyance of voters to the poll is 
paid by candidates on the avowed oa 
is 


‘that they are the obliged perees- Thi 


is an erroneous gay which should be 
exposed until it be forgotten. The re- 
presented should feel themselves indebted 
to the representative for his labour and 
time ; but, at present, he is generally made 
debtorfortheir votes. The electors would 
never consider themselves entitled to take 
their cab hire from any professional gen- 
tleman whom they consulted or employed. 
Why should they charge cab hire to a 
politician when they seek his advice and 
counsel as their representative, not only 
for ten minutes or half-an-hour, but for 
half of his time, so long as he occupies 
that position. 

The bills of newspapers and printers are 
only justifiable on the ground that candi- 
dates may wish to give a wide expression 
to their opinions on particular subjects. 
Our general elections are not so much the 
means of eliciting the electoral opinion 
on the merits of a party as on those of a 
question. Thereforeacandidateisentitled 
to propagate his views by addresses, and 
if he pleases by advertisements or pamph- 
lets, on the question for the time. A 
rich eandidate willhave an advantage from 
his wealth, but not greater than a rich 
grocer or a rich “ haberdasher” over his 
rivals in trade. 

All laws against bribery and corruption 
at elections will fail, unless they are backed 
by public opinion. Until the electors feel 
every penny paid for their yotes a burning 
insult and a degradation to them, the 
evil will continue and spread. Repression 
in one direction will be followed by an out- 
break in another ; and the system must be 
improved before we can have any expecta- 
tion of — health. 

The House of Commons have published 
a return of all the bills paid by the election 
auditors for the general election of 1857. 








These retv.as only contain charges which 
are deemed justifiable by the election 
auditors, and presentable to a committee. 
The return embraces the expenses at elec. 
tions where no contest occurred. Eyep 
thelatter are, in some instances, scandalous. 
The former are statistical evidences of the 
disgrace inflicted onthe represented : often, 
we fear, to the shame of the representative. 
We have heard indeed that, unless rich 
Liberals were found willing to pay for the 
emancipation of constituencies, the repre- 
sentation would fall entirely into the pos- 
session of the Tories. Next day we haye 
heard that there are few or no Tories now 
in the world. They seem to have de 
generated into the conveniences of ill- 
managed nurseries, and are employed to 
frighten children. Just’ as the old 
Brownies were employed often to frighten 
refractory children to bed; so the old 
Tories frighten political children to bed, 
and they quietly sleep on in the conviction 
that all is right if we only keep out the 
Tories. Yet they or their shadows are in, 
and some people allege that they are not 
at all Bluebeards ; but civil, courteous 
gentlemen in office, where courtesy and 
courteous usage have not been common 
for some years. Still, for our own part, we 
have no nas for Tories, or Tory Radicals 
even; yet what is evil will be best met by 
doing right, and the electoral body of the 
three kingdoms are sunk low, if the palla- 
dium of their liberties be a heavy purse. 
The argument appears to be, that if one 
pers do evil, another must follow them. 

t might be carried to a great length of 
iniquity; for if an influential Tory inti- 
midated his tenantry or tradesmen, the 
friend of better principles should employ 
vice to coerce the electors into virtue. 
If men once get off the straight road, 
they are likely enough to be lost in a 
jungle of crooked ways. We have read 
confident hopes expressed of the success 
of a Liberal Mee ore ere now, because 
his agents had engaged all the post-horses 
of the district. By this forethought the 
honourable gentleman may have become 
member for all the hacks ; but these pro- 
ceedings are to the electoral body 4 
humiliation. 

What will the leaders of the Liberals 
do with the majority of fifty ? 
answer depends partly on what they 
will do with themselves. They did not 
agree when they were stronger, but they 





AND ITS RESULTS. 


in union with weakness. The answer 
also in fact depend upon the fifty. 
They may not all be disposed to follow 
their leaders ; and so, while it is settled 
that an amendment will be moved on the 


reply to the speech from the throne, with | 


4 consummate skill which no Liberal will 
be able to evade or neglect, yet we have 
no account of the materials from which 
the leaders are to make their net. 

An amendment of a reform bill nature 
would be met with the assurance by some 
Liberals, nominally, if not really, that it 


‘or a little 





was useless. Weare in June, and a reform | 


bill cannot be carried in the present year. 
Practical men are apt to ask the good of 
affirming a principle. Besides, the Govern- 
ment will not oppose any affirmation in a 


general way; and the Opposition, with | 
the prospect of becoming the Government, | 


eanrot afford to be particular, 


They can | 


scarcely propose a resolution for the im- | 


mediate introduction of a reform bill, 
unless they are prepared upon their acces- 
sion to office for that step. We believe 
them to be altogether unprepared. An 
amendment, which will expel the Govern- 
ment from power, would postpone all the 
business for three weeks. Its real work 
would begin towards the close of June, 
and go on during the dog days. 

Any amendment would have the same 
result. Therefore, an amendment on the 
foreign policy of the Government, as signi- 
fying nothing, would be more convenient 
than one which meant work. 

An amendinent could be devised which 
would leave perfect liberty to the movers 
in all matters connected with our foreign 
wlicy, but it might not find supporters. 

‘he Government profess neutrality, and 
the Ovposiiio. cannot do more in that 
way. Neutrality is a negative virtue, con- 
sisting in doing nothing. The Govern- 
ment have been charged with giving a 
close interpretation to the meaning of the 
terms which designate contraband of war. 
That charge expressed under any amount 
of eloquence means only that the Govern- 
ment have been over-careful in the preser- 
vation of their neutrality. They mayhave 
had certain hidden motives, but it is diffi- 
cult justly to a hang a dog, which neither 
barks nor bites, for hidden motives. We 
cannot put Mr. Disraeli on the wheel, to 
extract his motives, as the Venetians 
might have put his ancestors, to get at 
their specie. So it scarcely seems to us 


in the Liberal prospects. 
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that an amendment on our foreign policy 
can do a good to the Liberal leaders. 
( 


5 > . 
They could not proclaim an rhe per 


neutrality under all circumstances whic 
could occur under any possibility, without 


being defeated. They could not embody 


in an address to the throne flattery to 


Louis Napoleon, a fling at the Germans, 
praise of the Italians, because 
that would not be neutrality, but sympathy. 
This same foreign policy is the weak point 
Viscount Pal- 


_merston lost his Premiership, because he 


was blamed for Buonapartist tendencies. 
He could not be replaced in two years, 
without a security upon that particular 
subject. The foreign policy of the country 
seems to afford no handy peg, whereupon 
to hang an amendment, unless the Govern- 
ment be desperately imprudent. 

They might be blamed for increasing 
our armaments, but a division on the sub- 


ject would end in their favour. The public 


feelingis favourable toany measurehitherto 
taken, and a majority of the Commons 
will not arrive at any other vote. Indeed, 
we do not suppose that they will have an 
opportunity. 

The Liberals have still a majority, but 
they need the means of using it. They 
cannot employ their majority until they 
come to an agreement upon personal 
“principles This civil war entirely 
originates with leaders. They love place 
and power, and the empire has not so 
many places as the leaders have followers. 
This opinion may be considered extremely 
mean and sordid; but it is true, even 
when those who act upon it will not re- 
cognise its truth. 

he management of an empire requires 
special capabilities and peculiar studies. 
his fact has not been recognised in the 
last nor any previous general election. 
Liberal constituencies select as representa- 
tives their wealthy men. They believe 
that knowledge is power, although they 
do not act out that creed, but the “ faith 
that money is power. The House ef 
Commons contains many poor men—very 
“oor men, we believe—who are offshoots 
a some great family,andare therebecause 
they have the reality or the shadow of a 
title. It contains a number of members 
who have worn out the prime of life in 
the pursuit of riches, without qualifyi 


them for legislature. This class desire to 


be represented in the cabinet. They 
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want to have their leaders in office. The | has recently published a book, under the 
old professional Whigs do not quite re- | title, “England Exists by Miracle.” We 
lish that condition, and this is the real | have only yet read the title—in which we 


obstacle over which the majority of fifty 


| 
| 


so far agree as to adopt the announcement 


may fall, as the majority of one hundred | with a slight alteration — “the British 


stumbled into a minority. 


empire exists by a miracle.” This miracle 


Politics are said to be a profession in| can only be turned into the common 
the United States, with which business | course of providential events, by such 


men, “respectable” men, meaning thereby 
“rich” men, do not meddle; and this is 
deemed a “reproach” to the constitution 
of the union. This characteristic even 
explains to some people the rough scenes 
that occasionally occur in the general 
congress, and among the local represen- 
tativesofstates. The “respectable” classes 
are not there. Such men as the late 
Messrs. Clay and Webster were not re- 
spectable! They were only politicians 
in a nation where hereditary influences 
are unknown, and no party had advised 
the creation of a Duke of Washington. 
These politicians of both parties have, 
however, always and faithfully kept before 
them the promotion of the United States. 
They have never neglected these interests. 
As one faction after another has seized 
the reins, they have driven steadily to- 
wards that object. Their people want all 
the incentives of ancient history and noble 
traditions, but they have infused a patri- 
otic spirit into this gathering of odds and 
ends from all parts, that acts with more 
than the strength of national unity. If 
the representatives wear revolvers in 
session, and the senators use cowhides or 
cudgels occasionally, we fancy that these 
must be the fashions of the constituencies 
whom they represent, ; and amid all their 
quarrels, they still stand by the honour 
and profit of the United States. While 
our leading Liberals, in and out of Parlia- 
ment, amuse themselves with the cry of 
nationalities, to the benefit of the two 
great European despotisms, France and 
Russia, in which all nationalisms have 
been fused by gigantic pressure, the poli- 
ticians of the United States have formed 


a nationalism founded on material inter- | 


ests, and a common language, which ab- 
sorbs all elements, and gradually digests 
even the Irish patriot into a supporter of 
“ domestic institutions,” down to slavery. 
The British politicians never aspire to 
that object. Sis our Liberal politicians 
often transgress the frontiers of truth in 
abusing their own nation and its repre- 
sentatives. One correspondent of ours 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





changes in our representation as will place 
the Government of the country in the 
hands, not of hereditary and professional 
politicians, as at present ; but of profes- 
sional and trained politicians, who haye 
given their labour and their time to 
acquire the knowledge requisite for the 
most important pursuit, and who govern 
indirectly, with great disadvantages at 
the present moment, under the temptation 
of flattering the prejudices of business 
men, or the hereditary exclusiveness of 
titled men. 

It is a curious truth, that amongst the 
class who have studied politics as a pro- 
fession, a strange agreement prevails in 
their “ non-official” existence. They will 
all admit in private conversation, that Sir 
James Brooke has been abominably sacri- 
ficed to party purposes; even while there 
may be reason to fear that one of the 
abusive articles against Rajah Brooke's 
policy, proceeded from the pen of one 
“ gentleman” who has just told you that, 
in the days of ancient Rome, the Rajah 
would have been decreed a triumph. Ask 
these “gentlemen” what should be the 
reception of a Christian missionary, who 
comes from a distant prince, with the 
petition that his “islands” might be in- 
corporated in the empire of islands, inorder 
that his people might prosper in a safety 
and security, which he or they do not 
now feel. Their answer would be brief 
and emphatic; but yet the ambassador 
may hover around the colonial and foreign 
office for seven years before he receives 
a favourable reply; because he does not 
bring any great hope of employment to the 
needy aristocracy ; and because there are 
still a considerable number of old women, 
in and out of pantaloons, who dream that 
their own countrymen are all demons ata 
distance, and must live in amazement and 
horror at the absurdity of their opinions, 
when they find their own persons 
property respected. 

There is another and a practical ques- 
tion, affecting directly the stability and 
the strength of the empire. If any man, 
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POETS AND PORTRY. 


acquainted even moderately with political 


business, be asked how he regards the | 


of Sir John Lawrence and the | the morning of the 10th or 11th of June. 


Earl of Elgin to place and power, he will 
answer that Sir John Lawrence is the 


best Indian Minister, and the Earl of | 


Elgin the best Colonial Minister, in the 





| 


kingdom; yet the first is to have a res- | 
tabie clerkship under a young gentle- | 


man of “astonishing abilities ” 


for his | 


education, but far from “ astonishing” | 


for his place; and the second may be | 


promoted tothegovernorship of Barbadoes, 
until the day come, if it come ever, when 
the popular representatives will support 
his Premiership. As yet these represen- 
tatives are the items of parties, and we 
have not the means of knowing the part 





to whom the Earl of Elgin belongs. He 
was once a Conservative—then a Peelite 
but these terms mean nothing now. The 
Conservatives are advanced; the Peelites 
are dissolved ; and the empire, the nation, 
the people, need nothing more than a 
new party—impracticable until they see 
the need, and obtain an equitable repre- 
sentation, not of classes, but of men. 

The last general election has not, we 
believe, been worse than ‘any other and _ 
recent general elections for Sidney and | 
corruption. Its results give the Derbyites | 
anincrease of fifty votes. They probably 
were 275, and are now 300. Their | 
opponents have a majority of 50 instead of | 
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100. 
jority in turning out the 


They propose to employ that ma- 
vernment on 


As yet they have not fixed upon the sub- 


| ject—or whether it will be neutrality or 


reform. The result of the division depends 
upon their capacity to combine and con- 
centrate the 350, or even 325 out of them 
—or oe 310. They have one ad- 
vantage. e Premier cannot dissolve. 
He has employed his reserve. That fact 
may gain a few detached votes. That 
same fact, however, may influence a few 
lukewarm followers. They cannot be 
forwarded to their constituencies for pun- 
ishment, even if they desert their party. 
Out of the 350 Non-Ministerialists there 
are, moreover, many members who have 
vledged themselves against party voting. 


The results rest with them, and they ma 


require some evidence that a change which 
must cancel nearly another month for ’ 
absolute business will produce at least an 
equivalent in better Government before 
they give the proposed vote. 

For the public interest, the general 
election has not produced favourable 
results. The new Parliament is less 


friendly to an efficient reform than the 


old ; and less likely, by two years, to 
yress to a final issue any reform bill which 


would be followed by a dissolution of 


Parliament. 


POETS AND POETRY. 


Tue first of a number of volumes at our hand | In some form or other, however, the Smoker deems 
has the curious title of “A Volume of Smoke, in | that a poet’s ideas must get to the light, even if 


two Puffs, with Stray Whiffs from the same 
P ipe,”’ * with a preface, in which the author vindi- 
tates i's existence as a Lecessity. Poets have, he 
says, tLeir use, although we may not know it. 

As for the poets, they occupy their appointed place in the 
tcale of creation, in accordance, I suppose, with the inserut- 
able laws of nature, and fill one of those vacua which she 
tbhors ia the intellectual world, like flies in the animal, 
end nettles in the vegetable, I am afraid the poets, the 
fies, and the nettles, are none of them appreciated as they 
ought to be; but that is no fault of theirs. 


_ There might be poets, without any poetry pub- 

ed in volumes. The bards of ancient times 
committed to oral tradition all their thoughts. 
They had no better medium of preserving them. 


London : Arthar, Hall, Virtue, and Co, 




















they should make no great impression there, for 
he says of verse-making— 


It is a light that cannot be hid under a bushel—a rash 
that cannot be kept in; and the unfortunate patient is no 
more responsible for having the cacoethes than he is for 
having the measles, The symptoms vary: in some cases 
the malady is acate but transitory; in others, it is chronic 
and incurable—but in all it must have its course. 


The rash, in this instance, is fiery and hot. The 
puffs are sarcastic, and not good-natured and soft 
cloudlets. They are directed especially agai 


against 
-“ saints’ in white neckcloths; and cant, which 


they are designed to choke. They curl along the 
Strand and around Exeter Hall, as if that were the 
great refuge of cant; and this practice included 
all evil, whereas it is only the “ tribute of vice to 
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virtue ;” and this poet—he insists on being called 
a poet, and is not sensible of any cant in that 
claim, for he judges himself—is able to open the 
hearts of those whom he meets, and catalogues 
their contents. We have not the capability of 
discerning spirits altogether from their works, aad 
therefore we could not safely return this criticism. 
The poet may write the full truth, so far as he 
understands it, although in that case he has still 
much to learn. His puffs are biting and bold 
satires on established practices and usages, occa- 
sionally just, and occasionally not quite just. They 
eoutain many bitter but strong drops of truth; as, 
for example, 

Sin is of strychnine strength ; a single drop 

Is bitterer than loads on loads of hop. 


One grain of poison tones a cask of beer, 
And one slight slip may stain a long career. 


As for the Exeter Hall people, of whom the 
great multitudes, we believe, are bent honestly on 
the removal of this moral strychnine, they are 
handled roughly. This is more than they deserve 
from any friends of freedom. It is strange and 
true that the frequenters of Exeter Tall are gene- 
rally earnest, pleasant, well-intentioned men; 
although it would be wonderfui if no hypocrisy 
ever mingled in the tide. It may be there, but 
who can distinguish it? The signs may be visible 
and the crime may be wanting. There is, more- 
over, much hypocrisy and pretence among classes 
who have little connection with May meetings, as 
the title is generally understood. However, those 
who have that connection are thus described — 


Their saintship is composed of starch and snufiling ; 
Their active charity displayed in mofiling 

The naked nigger’s limbs in British flannel— 

It all begins beyond the British Channel ! 

Their trade is ranting, and their house of call, 

Is Cant’s head-quaters—Exeter’s famed Hall, 


Then the other portion of society who frequent 
these mectings—“ a useful refuge for the fair’? — 
consist of those of the sex who, 

When dress and diamonds, concert, féte, and ball, 
Flirtation and intrigue begin to fall, 

They all at once discover life is flecting ; 

When ’tis nigh fled, turn saints and go to mecting, 


Eschew the world, and all its pomps condemn, 
Because the world has first forsaken them. 


It must be perfectly obvious that the satirist 
does not attend those meetings—there is nothing 
clearer than that—does not attend them, or is 
blind; not naturally, perhaps, but blinded by his 
own puffs of smoke. However, this deficiency 
might be forgiven, but for one of his appeals in be- 
half of “the most miserable” class in society—the 
yan of society from all castes, which thus 

egins :— 
Oh! woman ; if indeed thy tender heart 
Prompt thee in mercy’s work to take a part, 
Thy cherity need seek no distant sphere, 


The hottest zeal may find employment here. 
Look on the outeast wretch who walks the street. 


It happens so that the only section of society 








who do anything whatever, and infinitely less thay 
they should do, for the reclamation of the class tg 
whom the satirist refers, are chiefly included 
among these Exeter Hall people. We are no 
acquainted with any proceedings taken in favour of 
the satirist’s recommendation out of their circle. 
It is easy to talk, but the difficulty is to work; aud 
no work is to be got out of the numerous classes tg 
whom 


Dress and diamonds, concert, féte, or ball, 
Flirtation or intrigue ;— 


or perhaps we should charitably erase the two 
latter nouns, and be content with the five in the 
first line —are life’s objects in the meantime. There 
is a ready roughness in the genius of the author, 
who certainly does not want a bitter genius, 
that may make him a dangerous person to pro- 
voke. He wields a formidable pen—that is to 
say, if the pen be a stump, it may be employed in 
a formidable manner. We, perhaps, should not 
therefore say that there are some wrinkles amo 
the puffs ; or wreaths that do not curl altogether 
in an artistical manner—or there be lines that limp, 
and little imperfections that might be improved, 
although they are not many, and as their author 
has written a catechism taking for one motto, 
Quid est charitas? Magna raritas, we are 
compelled rather relactantly to say that he has 
not made if much more common. 

The puffs ead in a succession of songs and 
pastorals ; and of the songs one in French is pret- 
tily written, though through all runs that satirical 
vein, which its possessor can hardly repress. 
“The Little Church” ends with an example of 
“Jimping,’’ not in the metre, but the sense— 


Its gentle tones awaken 
Thoughts slumbering, not dead ; 
In that little church forsaken, 
Many a prayer is said. 
The church cannot be quite forsaken, if prayers 
be said there. 


“To ry Eeypt, and other Poems,’ is the title 
given to “ Primula, a Book of Lyrics,’’ extended 
and increased to the gratification of all who have 
read “ Primula,” and care for good poetry in 
any measure, ‘“ Primula’’ was published anony- 
mously. The author puts his name to “Io,” 
and Richard Garnett may yet be a name known 
far and wide in connection with English poetry. 
‘‘To” is too short for the materials and the sub- 
ject. It might have been longer, but the volume 
consists of short poems, finished with great care, 
and some of them hold exquisite ideas. “A 
Melody,”’ page 69, reminds us in the first and 
second line of another verse— 


“The snow falls fast upon the wave, 
And is no more. 

The silver swan glides o’er its grave 

Unheeding, and the wild fowl lave 
Their plumes along the shore. 





* London: Bell and Daldy. 1 vol., pp. 152. 











The buoyant lily does not see 
The dead abound 

About its roots, but silently 

Grows up in beauty, and the bee 
Booms all around.” 


The first and second lines resemble those of 


Barns— 
“ The snow falls in the river, 


A moment white, then melts for ever.” 

And some parties would absurdly detect a 

jarism ; for it seems to be high treason to 
literature in several quarters to repeat an idea 
however excellent, that has been ever expressed 
previously. It may be sedition to art, even to 
paint a scene that has been sketched in past 
times. Very soon the world, on these rules, 
would have nothing to do and nothing to say. 

Mr. Garnett’s style is pointed and sharp, ex- 
pressing much in little, with vivid clearness. The 
“Reviviscent ” amply exhibits these characteristics, 
although they are scattered over the work more 
or less in every page. This sententious style of 
poetry resembles the old ballads, or is their style 
with the modern changes to suit the age, and the 
time. The “ Reviviscent’’ tells the tale in the title ; 
but in this case again the author might have made 
more of his subject. He could not have done it 
better probably, but he might have done it longer 
—not certainly that he should have beaten out 
his ideas further, for one of their beauties is their 
compression, but the title would support a 
volume. We cannot say that the experiences 
narrated are pleasant — 

“In icy bonds my spirit slept, 
A drear unnatural sleep— 


Oh, who so worthy to be wept, 
As he that cannot weep ! 


“ A wasted garden seem’d to me 
My being in that hour ; 

A gnawing worm in every tree, 
A blight on every flower. 


“The lamps of Heaven, in pallor clad, 
Roll’d joylessly along, 

No splendour evening’s planet had, 
And evening’s bird no song.” 

And thus he runs on, with stately steps, 
descriptive of a very unhappy existence, painted 
with the blackness of dreary thoughts. 

“ Autumn Leaves ’’ yield verses of the same class, 
and it is a more difficult style of writing than 
some of the measures adopted by modern ballad 
writers. Of course, “‘ Autumn Leaves”? is not a 
ballad, but the skill and style employed on these 
lyrics might furnish out “ Lays of Ancient Rome ” 
—or even give the world “ Lays of the modern 
Crimea,” or the still more recent India. All 
poets, and all versifiers, who may not weave 
poetry into their verses, have made the late 
General Havelock their theme. Havelock and 
Neil’s marches would form a splendid series of 
ballads for the chivalry and the heroism—the raw 
materials are there, abounding in bright gems, if 
any poet would stoop from love flights to use 
them. Autumn Leaves’’ are suggestiye of all 
autumn’s scenery— 
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“ A still defence, a slow attack 
Possess’d the eve, half-flash’d, half-wan ; 
"Twas autumn falling, falling back, 
And winter stealing, stealing on. 


“ The purples of the lower hi'l, 
The summit’s soft departing light, 
The nestling hamlet and still, 
And sinking slowly into night. 


“ The isled clouds, the lonely trees, 
The relie gold that hemm’d the blae, 
In utmost west—I saw all these, 
Bat O! to see and paint them too.” 

The rapid poetical succession of “Io” to 
“Primula”? is evidence that good poetry is not 
neglected, even “in the present prosaic age.” 
There is a quaintness that pleases even in the 
title of many of the lyrics, Thus beginneth 
“ Caret ”— 

“The lamp barns brightly in the hall, 
The hand that lit it is not there ; 
The late reclines against the wall, 
But where is she that laid it there ?” 


” 


The burning of the lamp hardly corresponds 
with the position of the useless lyre. The lamp. 
might be often lit, it is a common household 
thing ; but the lyre would not be often struck 
by any but its owner—it is more personal. 
Towards the close of the volume, there are adap- 
tations and translations from the German—but 
the writer does not require either to adapt or 
translate, although he does both well. His own 
genius may make its own fame, for his lyries have 
many lasting characteristics. 


“ Mary, AND OTHER Porms,” * by the author 
of “ Lyrics,”’ who signs the preface—so that this 
“ Mary’ is not anonymous,—is a volume of the 
average size, which may well wile away a summer’s 
afternoon or half-holiday, on the Leven, or the 
Garloch, or the Holyloch, or any of the many 
other lochs branching from the Clyde—whereon 
the people of Glasgow spend their money and 
theirtime. “Mary” is a second production; and 
when the first appeared, we expected that its 
author might thereafter publish superior poetry. 
Our meaning was merely that, while there are 
many volumes that do not justify any person in 
persuading their original owners to make more 
property of the same description, there was an 
absolute value in some of the Lyrics to induce 
the hope that others might be still more valuable. 
Mr. Buchannan rests his “ justification ” for this 
volume in the minor poems. Of the principal 
poem, he says truly, that it is a little desultory ; 
but that is no recommendatiov,—for as painters 
should be careful in their minute touches,—and 
the days are gone past when genius was deemed 
an apology for eccentricities or negligence,—so a 
poet should be just to himself, and finish carefully. 
We think that the first pages, under the title of 
“ Graves,” have the best thoughts of the volume 
in them. Flowers grow over graves often, and 
the soil is exhaustless—for it has all the me- 


* Glasgow : Murray and Sons, 
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mories of the past hidden within it—and, as we 
become older, they form, gradually, the larger part 
of our being. Mr. Buchannan observes nature 
closely, and can describe it— 


A sky-blae river hugs its lazy reeds, 
With voice of melancholy blandishment ; 
Close at the curve it winds maternal arms 
Around the infant village, slumbering, 
With fair white forehead on its marge, aud drinks 
The spirit of the sunshine. In the midst 
Of most enchanting meadows pleasautly 
The hamlet dreameth, beauteous as a girl ; 
Sweet tribes of low-roof’d, green-girt cottages 
Gleam in the splendour of the morning sun. 
A streak of sunshine clings about the spire, 
And stands erect, on dimly visible feet, 
Amid a little colony of graves. 


Among the minor poems, that with the ex- 
pressive title, “Crazed,” is the most noticeable, 
and likely to be the longest remembered, by any 
reader. 

“Tue Sone or Cuanity,”’ by E. J. Chapman, 
was overlooked by us in a former notice of poetry 


THE VIOLET. 





of the day, and that was almost unpardonable, | 


since charity is so rare. It was ‘“ composed” in 
part, we are told, amid the islets of a Canadian 
lake, and is dedicated to the author's old friends in 
Orillia, Canada West. ‘The first edition was pub- 
lished in Toronto. The London edition is the 
second, The story is complicated—for we do not 
know quite, of the gentle lady whose sufferings are 
narrated, what precise relation she held in society. 
She was an orphan educated in a convent. Then 


there was war in Italy, as there is to-day. The | 


Austriaus are always the objects of poetic curses. 
How that should be we cannot tell. They are 
not worse than the French, certainly. They have 
no Cayenne. If they would take our counsel, they 
would buy a penal colony whenever they get out of 
their present scrape. It is said— 

A few brief days of glorious hope, 

And then the banded Austrian came. 

None faltered, but ’twas vain to cope 

With those foul hosts, to whom the name 

Of Freedom was a word unknown. 

Bat it was over! The stumbling throne 

Was propped anew; and thus again, 

When further hope had failed the brave, 

Our exile crossed the sheltering wave, 

And sought in long untrodden ways, 

The home he yet might call bis own, 


The orphan and “the patriot’ met, and meet- 
ing loved—but there seems to have been some 
family feud or strife in the way, and— 


} 
| 


| 


| 





Alas! the fierce unsparing sea, 

Sacked down his ery of agony, 

Long months before the babe was born. 
When broke the dawn all ghastly grey, 
And sank the sea in sullen moans, 
Amongst the rocks the body lay, 
Amongst the seaweed and the stones. 


That is not very poetical, but then the song of 
charity tells the story of the lady and the babe, 
A very melancholy story, ending on a black, dark 
river, eventhe River of Death, which the babe had 
crossed before, and the banks like the stream 
seemed dark to the lady. 


The leaves slirink up upon the trees, 
Blacken and drop the branches through— 
The rustling in the dreary breese, 

Sighs through her soul like memories 

Of hopes that long have fallen, too. 

The soft green grass beneath her foot 

Is seared all down to its strangled root. 


There is an opposite bank where there is light. 


“ Bat, on the other, happier shore, 
Beyond the raging water’s roar, 
Beyond that wildly flowing river, 
All things a radiant aspect wear: 
And through the soft blue sea of air 
Bright angel forms are floating ever. 
But these she sees not, sees no more— 
For every eager sense is bent 
In mingled love and wonderment, 
On one, more bright, that stands before ; 
Upon the river’s bank it stands, 
And calls on her with outstretched hands— — 
Her own, her little one! O, cruel dream! 
Between them flows the pitiless stream. 


The lady in her agony calls 
“ On him above, 
On Him, all mercy and all love, 
And then the stream is calmed, like to “a 
crystal flood,” until “upechoeth”’ a song of 
praise ‘‘ from shore to shore,”’ 


At one sad heart the less, 
One living soul the more.” 


So endeth the song of charity where all might 
wish to end; on the sea where there is no storm; 
in the day which has no night; in the summer 
which has no winter; in the happiness which has 
no fears ; in the joy which brings no sorrow ; and 
the rest which is never more humble; the labour 
that is never to be vain and wearying ; where all 
that is good on earth is better than here—save, it 
may be hope; and yet there may be hope—it 
seems so heavenly. 
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Vision of beauty, coming like a dream 

In early spring-time, shedding odours round, 
On lonely heath and mossy crag to gleam, 
Like sapphire on lady’s forehead bound ; 
Ever in lovely beauty dwellest thou, 


The perfume in the breath—thy dew-drop on thy brow.—J. N. W. 
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Tats work is the history of a great and good lady, 
who being placed in circumstances of extreme 

r and difficulty, sought in England safety and 
shelter. Not many years since two little boys 
might have been seen running about happily and 
healthily on the beach at St. Leonard’s. A middle- 

gentleman attended them, and they were 
frequently joined by a tall, grave looking woman, 
always dressed in black. Sometimes they would 
be met in the lanes or country walks, always with 
the same sable-clad lady ; or, again, they might be 
seen walking by the side of a garden chair along 
the esplanade leading to Hastings, and talking to 
its occupant, a fine-looking old man, who seemed to 
be in feeble health. The children were the Comte 
de Paris, and his brother the Duke de Chartres, 
while the lady was the Duchess of Orleans, and 
the occupant of the garden chair, the unfortonate 
monarch, Louis Philippe. The birth and parentage 
of the Duchess of Orleans are described in the 
following sentence. 


The Princess Helen Louisa Elizabeth, of Mecklenburg 
Schwerin, born at the castle of Ludwigslust, on the 24th of 
January, 1514, was the daughter of Louis Frederic, Here- 
ditary Duke of Mecklenburg Schwerin, and of Caroline of 
Weimar, his second wife. Princess Caroline, remarkable for 


her charms and intelligence, was the daughter of one of the | 
most distinguished princes of Germany, Duke Charles | 


Augustus, of Saxe Weimer—the friend of Goethe and 


Schiller, and of that Duchess Louisa of Weimar, of whom | and, therefore, she was confirmed according to the 


Madame de Stael has left a charming portrait, in which we 
seem to recognise the image of her granddaughter. 


The ancestors of the Duchess were both estim- 
able and intellectual people. The Princess Helen 
was only two years old when she lost her mother, 
who on her death-bed besought her husband to 
marry again, and “mentioned her cousin, the 
Princess Augusta of Hesse Homberg.”’ 

The Grand Duke complied with her wishes, and 
married the Princess Augusta in 1816. He died 
soon afterwards. His Duchess then withdrew en- 
tirely from the world, and devoted all her attention 
to the children of her cousin. She formed a 
strong attachment to the little Princess Helen, and 
this was reciprocated by the child, whose early 
disposition seemed to promise repayment for the 
care bestowed on her, We read that— 


When only four years, the Princess Helen showed the 
™me generosity, the tenderness towards the sufferings of 
ethers, and the fortitude in enduring her own, as we in 
France afterwards witnessed. “She never knew a selfish 

é," say those persons who educated her, and hence, at 

t early age, she inspired them with a devoted attachment 

which has never varied, and which pow leaves a mournful 
tin their lives. Her piety and benevolence were too 
tto be always restrained within the strict bounds of 

"y. One day, when surprise was expressed at the ardour 
or hearep she sacrificed some childish fancy, she replied in 
te voice, “Oar Lord said, ‘ whosoever shall compel thee 

89 8 mile, go with him twain. ” 
ee 


THE DUCHESS OF ORLEANS* 


During her childhood, not being considered of 
sufficient experience to visit generally among the 
poor, and yet not liking to be totally unemployed, 
she collected the families of her brother’s servants 
round her, and “taught them what she had herself 
just before learned.” 


This gentle and fragile being inspired with a tender respect 
the sturdy robust young Mecklenbargers who stood before 
her, listening and gravely answering her questions, and left 
her more often rewarded than panished. The presents 
which were yearly hang for her on the Christmas tree, were 
soon in the hands of her playfellows, although they had 
resolved never to admire anything in her presence, well 
knowing that the object she most valued, would be the first 
and the most joyfully sacrificed. The loving desire to give 
pleasure, to see herself surrounded by happy faces, which in 
children may be a gracefal sort of coqaetry, arose io her from 
more serious feclings; and thas, unconsciously, she early 
won the deep and faithfal esteem of all who approached 
her. 


She was brought up in comparative retirement. 
In the spring of 1821, she was taken for the first 
time to the Court of Weimar. Duringa great 
part of the year she resided either at Doberan, on 
the shores of the Baltic, or at Plushow, an estate 
which had belonged to the hereditary Grand Duke, 











and scarcely knew any one but her instructors, 
Professor Schubert, and Mr. Beinecke, and the 
lady who also took charge of her, 

The religion of the Princess was “ Lutheran,” 


rites of the Lutheran Church, on 30th May, 1830. 
In 1834 the first of those series of accidents, 
which seemed, like fatalities, to fall on Helen of 
Mecklenburg, happened. It was as follows :— 


In exploring some ruins near Jena, her brother, Prince 
Atbert, had a dangerous fall. He was conveyed, at his own 
request, to his family at Mecklenburg, where, after lingering 
some months, he expired. 


His sister felt his death acutely, and even seven 
years afterwards, when time might have been 
supposed to have erased it from her memory, thus 
she wrote in a letter toa friend :-— 


The date of my letter will have recalled to you the trial 
which marked this day. The Lord has richly blessed me, 
since that sad epoch. [le has given me a friend and a pro- 
tector instead of the one I lost. He has permitted me to 
taste a happiness of which I had not even an idea; neverthe- 
less I feel that my heart was crushed by that blow, and that 
I have never recovered the joyous elasticity of youth. Bat 
tears have borne their fruit. I felt it then, and I feel it now, 
and render thanks to God. I have learnt to love His holy 
will, even when it afflicts me, and to acquiesce in it with a 
cheerful heart. 


Such was the woman whom the Duke of 
Orleans chose as his wife and the future partner 
of his prospects. In 1836 he visited at Berlin, 
and there renewed an acquaintanee begun some 
time before at Toeplitz, with the Princess Helen, 
The favourable impression created on their first 





* The Duchess of Orleans, Helen of Mecklenburg, Schwerin. A Memoir. Pp. 192. Translated from the 
French, by Mrs. Austin. W. Jeffs, 15, Burlington Areade, London. 
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introduction was confirmed; he made proposals 
for her which, after a certain amount of negotia- 
tion, were accepted; the marriage contract was 
signed on April the 5th, 1837, and on “ May 15th 
she quitted Sudwigslust, accompanied by the Grand 
Duchess, her mother, who wished herself to present 
her to the Queen.” 

Her journey to Fontainebleau was characterised 
by successive demonstrations of joy and welcome 
from the inhabitants of the various places she 
passed through. The Prince Royal was a very 
popular person, and as his marriage seemed to 
“ provide against every future contingency, it also 
became a popular measure, and his bride conse- 
quently was well received.”” Her arrival at Fon- 
tainebleau was like all other arrivals under similar 
¢:rcumstances, and her reception quite inaccordance 
with courtly etiquette. We read that the carriage 
of the Princess as it rolled on, called forth repeated 
acclamations of ‘‘ Vive le Roi,” while the people 
manifested universal marks of satisfaction which 
bespoke a genuine enthusiasm. 


The inner courtyard was lined with troops: an immenes 
etowd pressed round the railing. At the foot of the grand 
flight of stairs stood the King with the Princes, his sons, 
awaiting her; near him the Dake of Orleans, just returned 
from Chalons, where the first interview with his betrothed 
bride had taken place the evening before. At the top of 
the stairs stood the Queen, surrounded by the Princesses, the 
ladies of her household, and those who were invited to the 
marriage festivities; and lastly, behind was a group of 
gentlemen, composed of all who for the last seven years had 
appeared in the great arena of politics; all whom France 
then possessed, illustrious for their talent, or distinguished 
for their eminent position in the country. 

The young Princess stepped from the carriage, the eyes of 
all riveted upon her, with singular grace. She bent before 
the King, and kissed his hand with affectionate deference; 
then threw herself into the arms of the Queen, with an 
emotion so genuine, yet so subdued, that no one could 
remain an indifferent spectator. 

She was only twenty, and little fancied or 
thought of the terrible scenes through which she 
had to pass. The next few years of her life were 
however, supremely happy. She was devotedly 
attached to her husband, her tastes were similar 
to his; she welcomed warmly those intellectual 
men whom the Duke of Orleans loved to have about 
him; she was deferental and respectful to the 
King, her father-in-law, and in each position of 
life acquitted herself with credit. At that time 
she was an excellent wife avd daughter, the 
mother she made we shall see afterwards. The 
following statement of the way in which she passed 
her days at this period of her life gives an interest- 
ing picture of the royal family of France :— 

She avoided with scrupulous delicacy whatever could attract 
particular homage or attention to herself. Denying herself 
the noble pleasure of assembling about her a society suited 
to her own tastes (which malevolence might have trans- 
formed into a political coterie), she made not the slightest 
distinction between her own living and that of her sisters-in- 
law. Part of her mornings was passed with them in the 
Queen's room, in which each had her work table. The King 
generally joined them, and had the most remarkable publi- 
eations of the day read aloud to him in the midst of the 
family circle. In the evening the Princess Royai took her 





place by the side of the Queen, and when her Majesty rp. 
tired, returned to her own apartments, and employed herself 
with the Prince reading. 


Two children had been born to her, the Comte 
de Paris and the Duc de Chartres. She was up- 
remitting in her attention to them; and that she 
never lost an opportunity of seeking to elevate their 
thoughts and exalt their tone of mind, may be 
gathered from the following fragment of one of her 
letters. She says :— 


You know that nature has always had a great influence 
over me. I think that we cannot sufficiently identify our. 
selves with her by observation, for she is one of the admirable 
manifestations by which God speaks to our hearts. I think 
it is good to encourage this taste in children; in admiring 
the works of nature, they learn to love the Creator, Yog 
may imagine, therefore, that I do not let a beautiful sunset, 
or a bright moonlight escape me, without pointing it out to 
my child, or without speaking to him of the Being who made 
these wonders. The sense of the beaatiful must be developed 
in all its forms in these infant souls. . 


And again, she says :— | 
The minds of children unfold themselves more freely 
when we are alone with them. I try to be alone as mach 


as possible with my son. Oh, how happy is a mother ia 
bumble life ! 


Such passages as these show the tone of mind 
of the Duchess. About this time the eighth 
attempt of assassinating the King was made. It 
alarmed and cast a gloom over the Royal Family. 
The Duke of Orleans, too, was a source of 
anxiety ; he had been seriously ill on his return 
from Africa. He took a journey with the Duchess 
through the South of France, and the enthusiasm 
of his reception proved how universally he was 
beloved by the people. 

But the Duchess was far from strong, and 
the physicians now became seriously alarmed 
about her health; at their recommendation, she 
removed to Plombiéres, to take the waters. Her 
departure, and a beautiful little incident which 
happened on the journey, are thus stated :— 


She quitted happy Neuilly, with the Duke of Orleans, 
on the 3rd of June. Although the manceuvres at the camp 
of St. Oner did not permit him to be absent more thas 
twenty-four hours, he insisted on conducting her himself to 
Plombitres. In traversing the exterior Boulevards, they 
passed by a cemetery, round the entrance of which thereare 
little shops, hung with fanereal wreaths and ornaments 
for sale. “TI hate these people who speculate on sorrow,” 
said the Prince. “ Look!” he continued, glancing his eye 
over the different inscriptions; “they have calcalated os 
every body; here are garlands for a young girl, and here is 
one for a little child.” These words touched the Princes, 
who, no doubt, thought on her absent children, and her 
eyes filled with tears. The Prince smiled, and taking het 
hand, continued, ‘ Well then,—no, it shall not be fors 
little child; it may perhaps be for a man of 32.” She 
raised her head directly, and looking him in the face, 
affectionately reproached him with trying to banish ove 
sorrowful thought, by another infinitely sadder. Bat be 
soon succeeded in diverting her mind, and this last journey 
which they took together ended cheerfully. 

At Voges, and different places on their roule, 
they were received with the loudest acclamations: 
triumphal arches were erected, ) 
formed, to meet and welcome them, and the 
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affection of the people shown in every possible 
manner. They arrived at Plombiéres on the 5th 


of July, and the Prince at once proceeded to 
inspect all the preparations which had been made 
for the reception of the Princess. He enjoined 
the greatest care on the part of the attendants, 
and bade them remember that they must take 
care of her, as she never would take care of her- 
self. During his short married life, he always 
evinced the most tender solicitude and affection 
for her, and well did she deserve it, for her whole 
earthly thought was to please him. The Duke 
left Plombitres on the 7th of July: on Thursday, 
the 14th, the melancholy event occurred, which 
deprived France of its heir apparent, and the 
Duchess of Orleans of as kind a husband as ever 
breathed. We give the detail in the words of 
the book. It must first be observed that the 
Duchess had been walking in the neighbourhood 
of Plombitres, and talking to some of the simple 
peasautry of the place— 


It was late when she returned to Plombiéres, where she 
was to receive a few persons to dinner. Enlivened by her 
salk, and with her hands filled with flowers (which were 
found, and carefully preserved, the following day,) she 
hastened up stairs, and began to dress. Madame de 
Montesquieu likewise had just begun her toilet, when a 
servant came to tell her that General Baudrand begged her 
to go down into his room. Surprised by this request, she 
made him repeat it again—‘‘ Madame, he begs you will 
go down this instant.” ‘*Good Heavens, Monsieur, you 
look quite aghast !"—“ Madame, come down~ directly, I 
eonjare you.” “Good God! what has happened? Is 
the King assassinated P” “ Madame, you must be prepared 
for the worst, but do not stay so near to the Princess; 
come down stairs quietly.” 

She went down stairs to the General, whom she found 
holding a letter in his hand, unable to speak or rise frem 
his chair, He reached her the fatal letter, which contained 
only these words—‘“ The Prince Royal is dead!” Had 
the Duke of Orleans been assassinated? Had he fallen in 
suppressing an insurrection? Had he been carried off by a 
sudden illness? These few words announced only the irre- 
parable calamity, which must be communicated to the 
Princess without preparation, without any circumstance of 
mitigation or comfort. Time pressed; the valet-de- 
chambre, who had his watch in his hand, said, “ It only 
wants a quarter of an hour to dinner time.” No one here 
has yet heard the news: it is still possible to conceal it 
from the Princess, But this suggestion was rjected, and 
the prefect and physician were sent for. The latter insisted 
that she should only be told at first that the Duke was 
dangerously ill. “Her life depends upon it,” said he; 
“Ishall hold you responsible fur it.’ At length it was 
determined that the prefect should himself go and write a 

h, ostensibly received by the telegraph, announcing 
that the Prince Royal had been taken seriously ill at Paris. 
was no further time to deliberate,—in a few moments 
the Princess would leave her room. 
me de Montesquieu imploring God to give her the 
Wrength the vainly sought in herself, ascended the stairs 
which led to the Princess’s room, and were ouly separated 
om it by a small enclosed landing place, and a glass door, 
On reaching this door, she stopped amoment. Through the 
thin curtain which covered the glass, she saw the Princess 
fish her toilet, and then, elegantly dressed, graceful and 
smiling, open the door. 

Leaning motionless against the wall, Madame de Montes- 
Wen could not summon courage to utter the words which 
were at once to destroy the whole fabric of her happiners. 

What, not dressed yet!” said the Princess, cheerfully. 





“But what is the matter?” she added, coming nearer. 
“You are very pale—what has happened to you. Some 
misfortune in your family? Are your childrea or your 
husband ili ?” 
At length the lady-in-waiting summoned 

to break a portion of the truth to her. She 
stated that the Duke was dangerously ill at 
Paris. The telegraphich message was also shown 
her, but she detected the imposture, 

“This is not the usual form of telegraphic despatches,” 
she said, a doubt flashing across her mind ; but it was soon 
dissipated by the prefect. She barst into tears; then rising 
with firmness, she said, “I will set out this instant; per- 
haps I may still be in time to nurse him.” 

Orders were given for her departure ; at moments she had 
gleams of hope, and said, “ Perhaps I may find him nearly 
well, and thea how he will scold me, and how happy I shall 
be to be scolded.” Then fear predominated again, and she 
said, “ He is so afraid of alarming me, he must be ill indeed 
to desire that I should be informed of it,” and her tears 
flowed afresh. 


She left Plombitres at eight o’clock in the 
evening. The garlands which had been put up to 
grace her arrival were not dead, while he, to whose 
honour they had been prepared, was gone for ever 
from her, although at that time she was ignorant 
of the fact. She reached Epinal at midnight, and 
from thence proceeded on again. In about ano- 
ther hour the courier told her that another carriage 
was coming in the direction of Paris. 

“Open the door,” cried the Princess, and she was with 
difficulty prevented from rushing out of the carriage. At 
that moment she saw two men advancing towards her, and 
recognised Monsieur Chomel, physician tothe Royal family. 
At the sight of him she uttered a piercing shriek, 

“ Monsieur Chomel—oh God! the Prince? ” 

“ Madame, the Prince is no longer living” — 

“What do you sty? No, no; it isnot possible! What 
disease can have carried him off thus? Speak, and kill me 


at once.” 
“ Alas! madame, a strange and dreadful accident—a fall 


from a carriage. ; He never recovered his con- 
sciousness, A few words of German, which he pronounced 
from time to time, were the only signa of life he gave. No 
doubt it was some remembrance to your Royal Highness.” 


Btill she refused to believe in his death. She 
could not realise such intense misery; her sobs 
burst forth with great violence. Her attendants 
sought to calm her, and spoke to her of her chil- 
dren. Her answer was, that she could think of 
nothing but her husband. 

She was joined early in the morning by her 
sisters-in-law, and they all proceeded to Paris— 
the only wish of the wretched Duchess being to 
see once more the features of “him she was to 
see no more in life.” She reached Neuilly on the 
16th of July, and was received by the King and 
the young princes. With them she at once re- 
paired to the chapel where the remains of the 
Duke lay, but her last wish, that of looking on 
him once more, was denied her. 

the 


s 


The coffin, already closed, alas! stood 
the chapel, which was hung with black. She knelt beside 


it, gazing intently upon the pall which covered his remains ; 
after a short prayer, she rose strengthened, and withdrew to 
her apartment to pat on the mourning dress, which she 
never again laid aside. 
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328 NARROW 


Many months passed, and the Duchess still 
continued sad at heart—everything she said tended 
to remind her of the frightful calamity. A chapel 
was built on the spot where the melancholy acci- 
dent happened—the chapel of St. Ferdinand; it 
was consecrated on the llth of July, 1843, the 
Duchess being present at the consecration. 

And now came the third of those terrible occur- 
ences, which threatened to be still more fatal in 
its resulis than thetwo former. It was described 
in the public papers of that date, and will be 
remembered by many; but to others it may be 
new, and for their benefit we transcribe it. The 
King having expressed his intention of taking a 
drive in a char-d-banc, the Duchess asked per- 
mission fo accompany him. The Royal party 
consisted of the Queen, the King, the royal Duke, 
the Duchess of Orleans and her children. A 
char-a-bane, it may be stated, is an open car- 
riage, something like an excursion omnibus, with 
seats placed across it, the faces of the occupants 
being all turned towards the horses. Tiere are 
several of these carriages in the royal stables at 
Windsor Castle—one in particular, which was 

presented to our Queen by Louis Philippe. The 
curious may inspect them there, as the royal 
stables are, on certain days, when her Majesty is 
absent from the castle, open to the public; but 
we proceed with the description of this very 
startling occurrence. They had all alighted at 


A little village, on the edge of the sea, where he in- 
spected a battery, and had a cannon fired of by Paris, who 
pat a lighted match to it with a coolness that delighted 
every body. The King got into the char-A-banc again to 
go to Tréport, where he proposed to inspect another battery. 
To reach Tréport you must pass over a bridge across flood- 
gates ; the Queen begged earnestly to be allowed to alight, 
declaring that it was dangerous to cross the bridge, the side 
rails of which were so low as to be hardly perceptible. 


The King, however, maintained that there was 
no danger, and persisted in going on. They pro- 
ceeded, therefore. 


At the same moment the cannon roared, the flood-gate 
opened, the horses started off, and three of them rushed 
headlong into the abyss. The char-d-bane would have 
been dragged down if the postillion who rode the wheel- 
horse had not, with uncommon coolness and presence of 
mind, held in his horses, which were on the point of fol- 
lowing the others, Fortunately, the traces broke, and the 
ehar-a-banc stopped. 

After the accident, the King proceeded on foot to the 
battery at Tréport. An immense crowd followed him with 
shouts of joy; all looked happy. ‘I alone of all the train 
was weeping,” says the Duchess, “ for it recalled me to 
another train, in which the King then as now on foot, and 
giving his arm to the Queen, followed the body of the 
victim. 

In 1847 the public mind in France began to 
evince symptoms of disquietude. The Duchess 


was one of the first to feel the shudder which 
precedes the storm. 


There are, she writes in that year (1847), some distressing 
subjects now commonly discussed, which make me blush to 
epen the papers. I am saddened to the very soul at the 
perturbed state of the public mind, at the discredit into 


ESCAPE. 


which the higher classes have fallen—the general disafac. 
tion of all below them—and the sort of vague disgust 
which seems to have taken possession of everybody. 


The gradual increase of insurrectionary feelings 
which led to the abdication of the King, and the 
exile of the Royal family is of too recent date to 
be forgotten. Things came to a crisis on the well 
remembered 24th of February. The populage 
were ina state of the most intense excitement; 
and as the King, accompanied by his sons and 
aide-de-camps, “ rode along the troops drawn up 
in the inner courtyard of the Palace, and on the 
“ Place du Carronsel,” he was greeted with con. 
flicting cries of “ Vive le Roi,” “ Vive la Re 
forme.’’ 

These ejaculations clearly showed the state of 
things ; and the disaffection of the military being 
proved beyond dispute, by the coolness with 
which the National Guard received him, he re. 
turned to the Palace sad at heart, both fearing 
and feeling that all was lost. We cannot do 
better than describe his state at this terrible mo- 
ment, in the words of the authoress :— 


Whilst sitting there, with his head in his hands, trying 
to collect his thoughts, an officer hurriedly entered, and 
exclaimed, “ Sire, there is not a moment to lose—give 
urders to the troops or abdicate.” It was about eleven 
o’clock in the forenoon. The King, after a moment's 
silence, replied, “‘ 1 have always been a pacific king, I will 
abdicate.” ‘Then rising from his seat, he opened the door of 
his closet, adjoining the apartment iu which the Queen and 
Princesses were assembled, and repeated, with a firm voiee, 
“TI abdicate.” 

At these words the Queen and Princesses rushed up to 


Duchess of Orleans, bending respectfully before him, took 
his hand, and kissed it with tenderness. ‘‘ Do not abdicate, 
sire, do not abdicate!” she said, bursting into tears. The 
King, without replying, returned to his closet, whither ali 
the Princesses followed him, and sat down deliberately to 
write the act of abdication, which he then read aloud, in 
the following words:—“I abdicate the crown, which I 
assumed in compliance with the will of the nation, is 
favour of my grandson, the Comte de Paris, May be 
sacceed in the great task which this day devolves upos 
him.” 

The members of the Royal Family still arged 
him to forego the act of abdication. He was, bow 
ever, resolute, feeling the truth, that he had gone 
too far in acting adversely to the people’s wisbes, 
and must now take the consequences of his own 
obstinacy. 

The whole of the occurrences of the following 
days is described in the work before us; the 
account is very interesting, too long for extraction 
and too good to be divided into fragments. The 
unhappy King escaped from Paris, and ultimately 
from France, firmly believing that his absence 
would appease the tumult, and that his grandson 
would be quietly accepted as the sovereign. 
was mistaken; the cry of the mob was now “ 
de Princes,” pas de Princes.” They approac 
the gardens of the palace, tried to pull up the #08 
railings, and showed, by other unmistakeable sigs 





| that even personal hostilities would be resorted te 
The peril to the Duchess and her childres, who 


him, and conjured him to recall these fatal words, The « 
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Was advised to quit the chamber, but she refused. 


THE REVOLUTION. 


still remained in Paris, was extreme; she was 
advised to fly, but she thought it her duty to 
remain; her post, she said, was in Paris, and nothing 
would induce her to desert it while she could do | 
any good by remaining. Her courageous conduct 
in this trying time we learn from the following :— | 





Taking her two children by the hand, she walked with | 
them through the long galleries that led to her own apart- 
ments ; and stopping before the portrait of their father, she | 
ssid with calmness, “ If we are to die, it must be here.” She | 
then ordered all the gates to be opened ; preparing to andergo 
herself, and to see her children undergo, the most frightful 
death, should her calm courage fail to subdue the fury of the 
frantic maltitade, whose cries already reached her ears. 

At this instant two deputies entered hurriedly, and told 
her, from the Duke de Nemours, to go without delay across 
the garien to the bridge ; that he had been himself to watch 
over the departure of the King, and woald return to her, and 
protect her on her way from the Tuileries. They appeared 
to her 2 succour sent from heaven. She had no time to ask 
questions, and set out, almost borne along by the group of 
persons who surrounded her, and tried to guard her from the 
bayonets that glittered at the railings of the Carrousel. As 
she passed through the garden gate the mob took possession 
of the Tuileries. 


The conclusion of this scene is too well written 
for us to give it in any words but those of the 
author, which must be the apology for the length 
of the extract. 


On reaching the Place Louis XV., the Princess saw the 
Duke de Nemours on horseback; but separated from the 
crowd, they were unable to have any communication. She 
knew nothing of the measures he had taken to escort her 
to St. Cloud. Her instinctive courage urged her to take 
the way to the Boulevards: there she would encounter the 
real people of Paris, and not a mere band of insurgents: 
it might be that she would perish there; but it was also 
possible that her presence might recal] the people to reason. 
M. Dupin dissuaded her with all his power. Just then one 
voice exclaimed, “A la Chambre,” and the cry was 
instantly repeated by the crowd. Thinking that she was 
doing what seemed best to the Duke de Nemours, 
the turned, or rather she allowed herself to be carried in 
that direction. The Duke saw her from a distance without 
having the power to stop her, and could only follow. 
The crowd, well-disposed at this moment, shouted, “ Vive 
la Duchesse d’Orleans! Vive le Comte de Paris!" They 
formed as it were two walls, between which the Princess 
advanced, holding by the hand the Comte de Paris; whilst 
behiud her, M. Scheffer, in his uniform of officer of the 
sstional guard, carried in his arms the little Duc de 
Chartres, who was ill, wraptin acloak. . . . When 
the Princess entered the chamber, the disorder was extreme 
—the deputies besieged the tribane—a strange crowd 
blocked np the lobbies, barring the passage of the royal 
party. Cries of “Pas de Princes,” “Nous ne voulous 
pas de Princes ici!” were heard, but they were overpowered 
by the still louder cries of “ Vive la Duchesse d’Orleans ! 
Vive le Comte de Paris!” She took her place near the 
tribune, and remained standing there with her two children 
at her side; behind her stood the persons of her suite, 
Being all their efforts to keep off the crowd that pressed 
around her.” 


There the abdication was announced from the 
tribune: the tumult increased, and the Duchess 


“If I leave this assembly,” she said, “ my son will never 
enter it again.” 


She was then conducted to a more conspicuous 
part of the chamber, where M. Odilon Barrot pre- 
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sented the Comte de Paris to the people as their 
future King. ‘* Vive le Comte de Paris,” shouted 
one side of the Ohamber, while the other strove to 
drown the cry by invectives and demonstrations. 
The Duchess rose to speak. For some time she 
could not make her voice heard above the uproar ; 
then a partial silence ensued, and she uttered a few 


| sentiments, when 


A violent knocking resounded through the hall; the 
doors of the tribune of the Press were barst open by an 
armed mob, who rushed forward with loud cries; they 
pointed their loaded muskets towards different parts of the 
chamber, till at length they perceived the royal mother and 
her children, at whom they took deliberate aim. Most of 
the deputies quitted the chamber, leaving the Duchess of 
Orleans and her little sons exposed, with no other protec- 
tion from the musket balls of an infuriated mob than that 
of a small namber of deputies, who remained ia their places 
before her. From the calmness of her face it might have 
been thought that she only was in no danger. Leaning over 
to the bench below her, she gently placed her hand on the 
shoulder of a deputy, and said, in a voice which betrayed no 
emotion, “ What do you advise me to do?” “ Madame, the 
deputies are no longer here; you must go to the President's 
house to gather the chamber together.” “ Bat how can I get 
there?” she replied, still without moving from her place, or 
betraying any alarm at the muskets which glittered above 
her head, ‘ Follow me,” said M, Jules de Lasteyrie. 


He then led her from the chamber, and so closely 
did the crowd follow on her steps, that she was 
pressed against the wall, the Comte de Paris 
separated from her, and the poor little sick child, 
the Duc de Chartres, thrown down and trampled 
on by the mob. He was, however, rescued, and 
conveyed, frightened and bruised, to his mother and 
the Comte de Paris, who had also been found, and 
brought to her. To linger longer now would have 
been insanity ; so the Duchess immediately left the 
Presidency, intending to go to the “ Invalides.” 
The governor of the latter place, however, was ill ; 
and fearing that the soldiery were not to be 
depended on, and that the place was none of safety 
to her, he advised her to proceed on her journey ; 
but she was as resolute now as she had been 
before. 


“This place,” she said, ‘‘ will do to die in, if no morrow 
awails as,—to remain io, if we can defend ourselves.” 

She remained at the “ Invalides ”’ until noon, 
when a message came from Odilon Barrot, telling 
her that only a handful of the National Guard re- 
mained faithful to her; that the rebellion was in- 
creasing, and that an armed band was approaching 
the Invalides. She hesitated. 

“Is there any one here who advises me to remain ?” she 
said. “ As long as there is a person, a single person, who 
thanks it right for me to remain, I shall remain. My son's 
life is more precious to me than his crown; but if France 
demands his life, a King, even a King nine years old, must 
know how to die.” 

All, however, persuaded her to depart, and at 
last she consented to leave Paris, intending to 
remain in the neighbourhood, awaiting the termin- 
ation of the struggle. She had a narrow escape, 
however, for— 

The sounds of wheels in the evening in those deserted 
streets attracted the attention of some of the insurgents. 
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330 SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 


Levelling their muskets at the coachman they called on him 
to stop, but he lashed his horses over the barricade, at the 
risk of breaking the carriage, and got out of Paris. 


Her sufferings after this were extreme. She 
took up her abode in a deserted chateau, where 
not even the luxury of a fire could be allowed her, 
lest the smoke should betray her hiding place. 
Again the urgent entreaties of her friends prevailed, 
and in accordance with their wishes she consented 
to leave France. Her route to Eisenach (where 
she fixed her abode) may be found in the volume 
in hand. She fixed on the latter as a place of 
temporary residence, because her mother’s family 
had offered her hospitality there. In 1849 she 
left Eisenach to join the Royal Family of France 
in England. She joined them at St. Leonard’s, 
remained there for a time, and then returned to 
Eisenach, from which place she once more came to 


England, and on her arrival proceeded to Clare- | 


mont. 

The death of Louis Philippe, which took place 
on the 26th of August, 1850, was a sad grief to 
her. She was then living at Richmond, and was 
able to be with him up to the last. Little remains 
to be said of her now. She devoted herself en- 
tirely to the care of her children, and cared for 
none of the gaieties of her station. During the 
years 1851 and 1852, a dreadful accident, the last 
of those to which we have alluded, befell her. It 
was as follows :— 


In the neighbourhood of Lausanne, at the spot where the 
road runs just above a small stream, then swollen by the 
rains, the carriage was overturned and rolled down into the 
water. In an instant the Princes succeeded in extricating 
themselves, jumped upon the bank, and looked for their 
mother to assist her; but, to their horror, they perceived 
only her hair floating on the water. She had fainted; and 
Madame de V., likewise senseless, had fallen upon her; her 
face was already under water, and she was taken out with 
the greatest difficulty. On coming to herself, her first cry 
was one of joy, on seeing her sons safe at her side. 


In 1853, she became nervous and ill; she re- 
moved to Italy, and from that change, and the 
beneficial effects of the mild climate, partially 
recovered her health. 

In 1857 she took a house at Ditton on the 
Thames, a village not far from Claremont and 
Twickenham. The Royal family of France gathered 
round her; and once more there seemed to be a 








little sunshine in their path, when the melancholy 
death of the young Dachesse de Nemours threy 
them all into gloom again. In May the Duchess 
of Orleans removed to Crenbourne House. It was 
damp and dismal. The Duc de Chartres fel] jy 
about this time, and the assiduity with which his 
mother nursed him is thought to have injured her 
very feeble health. She took cold, and was obliged 
to keep her bed. No fears as to the 5 
termination of her malady were entertained at this 
time, but her symptoms soon became serious 
enough to alarm those about her. 

On the 17th of May she became much worse, 
and was seized with suffocation and faintings, 
Her strength decreased rapidly during the day; 
she slept at times, being under the influence of 
narcotics, taken to subdue the violence of her 
cough. She was ordered to take some nourishment 
every quarter of an hour; they evidently feared 
her sinking from exhaustion. As. the night crept 
on she became worse, more and more feeble. The 
physician asked her how she felt. She answered— 

“Oh, not ill—I have often been thus. I wish to rest.” 
Upon this M. de Mussy retired into the adjoining room, 
and wrote notes to Claremont and Twickenham, While he 
was doing this, the silence was profound; so profound, 
that a friend who had remained near the door, was seized 
with a frightful presentiment. “It seems to me that the 
stillness is extreme here,” said she to M. de Mussy. He 
went back into the Princess’s chamber, gave one look, 
came out raising his hands to Heaven, and ran to fetch the 
young Princes. The passage from one life to another had 
been so gentle, that the two women who remained close to 
her bed, with their eyes fixed upon her, had not perceived 
the slightest distortion of her features, nor the slightest 
change in her countenance. The only difference was that 
her face was of a deadlier whiteness. 


She was buried at Weybridge, in the same vault 
with the exiled King and the young Duchesse de 
Nemours. 

The work from which we have drawn these 
extracts is truly worthy of commendation. It is 
not only extremely interesting and most ably 
translated, but it is the history of a good Christian, 
who in her exalted station employed to the best of 
her ability the “talent” intrusted to her charge. 
The loss to her sons is irreparable; but they are 
now young men, and at an age to remember, profit 
by, and put in practice the admirable maxims she 
inculeated both by precept and example. 








SCENES FROM THE DRAMA OF LIFE. 


SCENE XIV. 
TUB CLIFFS, RAMSGATE, 


Ir was evening, and the wind blew shrill and cold, 
as two men, apparently bent on the same object, 
met on the cliffs at Ramsgate. 

“A raw evening, sir,” said the elder of the 
two, addressing his companion, “a raw evening, 
and the likelihoods of a nasty night.” 





“Yes,” was the reply, as he moved nearer to 
the edge of the cliff, and looked as if he would 
perhaps go to the stairs. 

“Come to inspect the scene of the murder, 
sir?” asked the other, whose vernacuiar bespoke 
him of the humbler classes. “Come to ins 
the place of the murder—hundreds comes 
that.” 
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“Why do you call it the murder?” was the 

joinder; “ we don’t know that it was a murder.” 

“We don’t know nothink,” was the reply of 
Mr. Beckman; “ we don’t énow nothink—but we 
may think somethink—there ain’t no law ’gainst 
that—and there ain’t no tax on free thought— 
which is a wonder. Ull bet a bender, though, 
they'll pop one on, if they can, in some way or 
other, to cover the cost of the war.”’ 

« Revenons a nos moutons,” said the other to 
himself. ‘“ Why do you call it a murder?’ he 
added to his companion. 

“ Because I believes it to be a murder. Some 
people says it’s a suicide—it’s no more a suicide 
than I ama suicide.” And he struck the thick 
stick he carried in his hand authoritatively on the 
ground, as if that settled the matter at once and 
for ever. 

“And why not a suicide?’’ asked Clayton, for 
he was the younger man. 

“Why not a murder?” suggested Beckman, 
with truly Machiavellian policy. 

“Can’t say,” replied Clayton. 

“And I can’t say neither,” added Beckman. 
“ But just look at the circumstances of the case— 
and then tell me if any mortal man in his senses 
would call it a suicide.” 

“An immortal man might not, certainly,’’ re- 
plied Clayton. 

“Now,” continued Beckman, “I lives here in 
Ramsgate, and therefore, I am a pretty good 
judge.” 

“Humph !” said Clayton, as if there might be 
a diversity of opinion on that subject. 

“And as the body was found in my native 
place, of course I takes an interest in it.’’ 

“In the body—or the murder. Oh! the 
murder—certainly,’’ replied Clayton. 

“And therefore, of course, I reads all the 
evidence—and all the letters—and all I can find 
about it.” 

“Of course—quite natural,” replied Clayton, 
“and you have arrived at the conclusion—a deduc- 
tion drawn from a close investigation of the sub- 
ject—that it is a murder, and not a suicide.” 

“ Ondoubtedly,’’ answered Beckman, with an 
emphasis on the first syllable, again sealing his 
dictum with his stick,—* ondoubtedly. Look you 
here, sir; I’d wager my life that the dead man 
gripped either the murderer, or something, or 
some one belonging to the murderer, with the 
hand, which was chopped off; and that it was to 
prevent ‘dentification the mutilation was made.” 

“Not at all improbable,” said Clayton. 

“Now, let’s go over the case,” continued 
Beckman. “First of all, the body was quite 
naked when it was found. Now, sir, one thing 
is quite clear to my mind.’’ 

“What thing is that ?” 

“That the man had his shirt on, and nothing 
else when the stab was given, and therefore that 





he was nigh sleep, or in a way to go to slee 
’ “wm 
aud, maybe, he wasn’t in the best o” company. 
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If that point’s settled—it’s something which may 
throw light on others "— 

“So it may,” said Clayton, thoughtfully ; “ but 
let me hear your reasons.” 

“You see,’ answered Beckman, “sir, that 
clothes can’t be stabbed through without being 
cut—that’s a fact at any rate—and none o’ the 
dead man’s clothes is cut—but—half a shirt— 
the upper half, too, is found on the sands near 
Margate, and this half-shirt is soiled—which 
proves it had been worn; and bloody—which 
also proves the wearer got a hurt. Now, the 
shirt is pretty clear to have belonged to the man 
whose ‘hurt’ proved his death; well, sir, put 
two and two together, and what do it make? 
Here’s a man found without a shirt, but with a 
great wound in his side—and there’s a shirt 
found, with the stabbed part cut or torn away, 
and the blood of some wound on the upper part. 
Why, it’s plain as a pike-staff, that man was mur- 
dered in that shirt—and that shirt was put there 
by the murderer, whoever he or she might be— ° 
and they did the cruel deed for the sake of 
plunder—because the carpet-bag was found in the 
same spot, empty !”’ 

“Then why did they leave the bag in that 
spot? There were hundreds of others in which 
they might have secreted it.”’ 

“Why, sir, I can’t tell why.” Murder will 
out they say—and maybe, some stumbling- 
block got into their way to prevent their getting 
further on; for, mind you sir, I don’t believe it’s 
any Ramsgate body has done it ; it’s some o” your 
Margate tramps, or I’m not John Beckman. (They 
followed him on the Sunday back to Ramsgate, 
dodging him as a terrier will a rat, until they 
got their hold on him.” 

“You speak very decisively on the point,’’ said 
Clayton. 

“ Because it’s all clear to me,” said Beckman, 
“ Now, look you, sir; I'll run over it again, just as 
if I was behind the scenes, and saw it all; I'll 
just te!l you how it appears to me. 

“This here German comes to England, and he 
goes to London, Then he goes to Dover with a 
Mr. Kydd, who tells us that he was ‘a perfectly 
sane man to all intents and purposes,’ and who 
also says that his boots were cut short then, as 
the German himself pointed out the fact,” 

“ Yes—yes,” said Clayton; “ this is all before 
the scenes. Let me hear your own second-sight 
version of the affair, your explanation of the mys- 
tery. Begin at his arrival at Ramsgate.” 

‘“* He comes to Ramsgate then,” said the other, 
“and he goes to the Royal Oak. He wears a 
watch and chain, and a handsome ring; he has a 
heap of gold, ten pounds at least, in bis purse— 
that looks as if he had more elsewhere. He pays 
his bill, after having all he wants, and taking his 
luggage—not much o’ that either—only a carpet- 
bag and umbrella—goes to Margate. He gets to 
the Elephant Inn at half-past eleven, goes out, 
and leaves the bag with the waiter.” 
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“Stop,” said Clayton; “one thing strikes me 
as odd. I believe when he left Ramsgate he did 
not intend to return—else why did he take his 
bag with him? What could have made him 
change his mind, and go back again at a quarter 
before five ?” 

“I’m coming to that, sir,” answered Beckman, 
“and now—I don’t want to cast no suspicion on 
nobody, mind you, but I’m going to say what I 
thinks. ’Twas persuasion, sir, the persuasion of 
him as meant the deed, made the poor gentleman 
go back to Ramsgate. He fell into bad company 
in Margate. We know of Gibbs, and the girl 
Hinds, but we don’t’ know who else he met,— 
maybe worse than they. He went into their low 
haunts—others do the same. He showed his 
money—forty or fifty pounds. He might have 
met with some London thief in that company—I 
can’t say—but I b’lieve that he showed his 
money once too often—that the murderer saw it, 
and made up his mind to have it ; and so, knowing 
that if he took it and the life in Margate, it would 
be fixed on him, persuaded the victim to go back 
to Ramsgate; and I believe he made use of some 
inducement to bring him back. I b’lieve he made 
an appointment to meet some young ooman in 
Ramsgate that night, and that he did meet her, 
and that while he slept—she or her accomplice 
stabbed him—and maybe he left the grip of his 
hand on her neck, or her arm, or her side—and, 
to screen her, the man, who meant to have the 
money, chopped off that hand.” 

“There is reason in what you say,” replied 
Clayton, “especially as the last time he was seen 
alive he was walking on the East Parade.” 

* And he had been,”’ added Beckman, “on the 
top of the cliff—no doubt looking for the person 
he expected.’’ 

“1 kclieve,” said Clayton, “ that footmarks, 
apparently of a man and woman, were found near 
the shirt and carpet-bag.”’ 

“They were, sir,” said Beckman. “ The 
earpet-bag was found by a labourer of Margate, at 
half-past eleven o’clock—about five hours and a 
half after the coastguardman picked up the body. 
The matter was blown by that time, sir, and 
maybe they couldn’t get a chance of opening the 
bag before they got to the place where ’twas 
found—nor a chance of taking it further—for you 
see, sir, it was empty—and, according to the 
waiter at the inn, it held something heavier than 
clothes.” 

“It seems an absurdity,’ said Clayton, “ that 
a man should chop off his hand at one place, then 
collect his fingers, and deposit them at a distance, 
and then go further still, and stab himself! 
Besides, he must have performed all these exploits 
in a state of nudity, if we are to believe them his 
own act ; for it would be all but a physical impossi- 
bility for a man, under the agony of a recently 
severed limb, and with only one set of fingers— 
for the other was gone—to undress himself! 
Besides, his clothes would have been covered 
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with blood had they been on when the hand was 
taken off; and there is not a stain on them, | 
quite agree with you in thinking that maimed lim} 
set seal on the murderer. It isa pity the medical 
evidence was so unsatisfactory.” 

“ It is a greater pity,” answered Beckman, “ that 
some of the London police don’t sift the matter to 
the bottom ; but they should go to Margate for it, 
I’m thinking.” 

“Tt is a bad affair,” said Clayton, as he moved 
from the cliff, and began walking to the hotel 
where he was staying. 

“There’s no denying that,” replied Beckman, 
“but it’s worse for them as have done the deed, 
than for us as hav’n’t.” 

“ Truly, so it is,” answered Clayton; “ butitis 
difficult to account for a man in his circumstances, 
sleeping so soundly in the open air, as to be mur. 
dered.”’ 

“T don’t see positive that he did sleep, sir, 
But I must say good-night,” said Beckman, “ for 
my missus will be waiting for me, and thinking 
I’ve gone the way of the German gentleman, 
Good-night, sir.” 

“ Good-night,”’ replied Clayton. 





SCENE XV. 
THE COFFEE-ROOM. 


A GENTLEMAN, of ample rotundity, and an apoplee- 
tic face, sat in the coffee-rroom. A _highly- 
seasoned steak was before him, a bottle of Madeira 
stood by his side, potatoes brought up thie rear, 
and an obsequious waiter blandly proffered the 
request— 

“ Stout, sir ?” 

His words might have been supposed to apply 
to the physical development of the person he ad- 
dressed, instead of to ‘** Guinness’ bottled.”’ 

“No!” was the surly answer, as the obsequious 
waiter collapsed, but unfolded again before Clayton 
and lamb cutlets. 

“ It beats cock-fighting,” said the apoplectic. 

Clayton looked up, and felt inclined to ask 
“ What !” but Clayton looked down again at 
his plate and the cutlets, fried so nicely in their 
oily paper; and as he felt wondrously hungry, be 
determined to discuss the cutlets first, and the 
“what ’’ after. But, in another moment, he dis- 
covered that he could kill two birds with one 
stone—i.e., eat his dinner, and ascertain the 
addenda of the “what ;” for the irate consumer 
of the steak and uncourteous respondent of the 
knight of the napkin, having no one else to talk 
to, entered into conversation with himself. 

“ Who is Dr. Webb,” he said ; and that little ex- 
plosion of his anger evidently relieved the combus- 
tible state of his system, for he called for “ pepper 
He was in a sufficiently sane state to meditate on 
“pepper,’” although he had too much of it in bis 
composition already. 








« Waiter !—pepper,” and the obsequious came 
with a jerk—and again proffered the timid inquiry 
__“ Stout, sir ?”’ 

“Yes.” And away went the waiter, with the 
peculiar trot of the trade, in search of the required 
beverage. 

«A jackass!” pursued the apoplectic, as he 
raised the glass to his lips full; and a moment 
after drew it away empty—*“ A jackass !”” 

He seemed to derive considerable satisfaction 
from the assertion, for he applied his knife and 
fork and teeth to the steak vigorously. 

Now, to the imaginative, there might have been 
a degree of ambiguity in the stout gentleman’s 

raseology, and the question might be asked, 
“ What, in the name of all the saints and martyrs 
of the English Church, can make him call for 
‘a jackass?””’ Does the viand before him re- 
semble the fiesh of the ill-used asinine quadruped P 
In other words, is it tough as an old donkey? 
Is that the cause of splenetic disquietude ? Verily, 
no! for the rubicund jaws play their part well, 
aud the meat disappears like “ butter before the 
sun,” under their devouring powers. There is 
some other signification to the ejaculation—and 
the utterer gives a clue to it, and he helps him- 
self again, and calls for more “ stout.” 

“He’s a regular jackass—a born fool, is tkat 
Dr. Webb, to propose such a game as that.” 

“So much is gained,’? thought Clayton, as 
pouring out a glass of Madeira his keen, grey 
eye scanned the speaker with an amused look. 

“Dr. Webb is the jackass, then; perhaps, 
under the inspiration of the second glass of stout, 
that eccentric old gentleman will favour me with 
his private opinion on other subjects, Waiter.’’ 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Have you any good port ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“I know port will open his heart and unclose 
his tongue,”’ thought Clayton, as he looked at the 
other’s nose. “I can see the ghost of departed 
bumpers in that coloured organ.” 

The port was brought. 

“Waiter,”—Clayton lowered his voice—* can 
you tell me the name of the gentleman at that 
table?” 

He looked towards the calumniator of Dr. 
Webb. 

“That, sir—that gentleman, sir, with the large 
gold chain and the diamond pin? That sir, is Mr. 
Pottle, sir—very influential gentleman, sir—liberal 
politics, sir—stood for Mueklebury last election, 
sir—lost it by 350—only 350” 

“Out of’— said Clayton, smiling. 

“A constituency of 900, sir,” answered the 
somewhat crestfallen waiter, dashed in his eloquent 
panegyric of the “influential gentleman” (and 
sotto voce, very good customer), by the discovery 
that Clayton was quite at home in the matter. 

“Bring me the Times of yesterday,” said 
Clayton. “That will do,” he added, as the man 
laid it on the table before him. 
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“T have it,” said Clayton, as his eye fell on 
the paragraph headed “ Meeting in Hyde Park.” 
* Foolish ! foolish !"" was his remark; “ foolish 
and ill-advised—an address to the Emperor Napo- 
leon, sympathising with the Emperor in the course 
he has taken with respect to the war in Italy. 
Why, we have no sympathy with him—not one 
bit. We don’t care a rap what he does; and as 
to siding with him—and this address would have 
been equivalent to that—pshaw! men do make 
themselves idiots at times.” 

Now, it so chanced that Clayton's voice and ire 
had risen simultaneously, and therefore it was in 
no way surprising that the glittering little black 
orbs of the “influential gentleman”—the dis- 
carded candidate for Mucklebury — Jeremiah 
Pottle, Esq.—should be fixed on the irate and 
elected member of the House; and being so fixed, 
it is not an inexplicable wonder that the said 
Jeremiah Pottle should address the latter on the 
topic which had occupied the attention and caused | 
the anger of both. 

Now, Jeremiah was a nervous man under cer- 
tain circumstances. “I like to be a ‘trout 
among the minnows,’ ’’ he once said, in speaking of 
the society of an aristocratic neighbourhood, “ and 
not a minnow among the trout ;”—the latter 
being his position in that place he spoke feelingly. 
“TT ama trout here,”’ was the golden sunshine of 
that coffee-room to the ambitious Pottle; “I 
am a ‘trout’ here. I am Jeremiah Pottle, of 
Pottle House, and every one knows that.” So 
Jeremiah Pottle generally forgot to be nervous in 
the coffee-room. 

Yet now, as he looked at Clayton, a twitch of 
the old complaint came over him, because he felt 
nothing more nor less than that he sank to a 
“minnow,” and a very small minnow, before the 
gentleman who had no great yellow cable chaining 
his watch to his buttonhole, nor a diamond pin 
worth the yearly maintenance of a small family in 
bis necktie. 

“ Good evening, sir,” said Pottle, as he bowed 
to Clayton. 

**Good evening,” answered the latter. 

“ Reading the account of Dr. Webb’s address, 
sir,” said Pottle. 

“T was,” answered Clayton, 


“TI gather you don’t admire it, sir,’’ said 
Pottle. ‘“ Neither do J, sir,’’ added Pottle, after 


waiting for Clayton’s answer. “Neither do I, 
sir; such ‘humbug won’t do for us Englishmen, 
sir; and the man talks rank heresy against the 
Queen, sir. He says Her Majesty is ‘ bound hand 
and foot by her foreign relations.’ She's nothing 
of the kind, sir; and even if she were, the people 
are not, sir; and the people are the power, the 
acting power of the country, sir, after all.” 

“So they are,” said Clayton ; “ the two thou- 
sand of Belgravia, with the Queen at their head, 
are well enough in their way—the drones of the 
hive; but it is the workers make the honey and 
the wax, and keep the hive a-going.” - 
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Metaphor was not Pottle’s style; “It took a 
‘long time to find it out,” he said; so he made no 
reply to Clayton, but again reverted to the report 
of the meeting. 

“| honour that man, sir,” said Pottle. 

**What man ?’’ was Clayton’s query. 

“Why, Mr. Mantel, sir, of course; there’s a 
regular downright John Bull, and no mistake. 
Look what he says of the Frenchman—the Em-~ 
peror we call him; ‘a great rascal,’ and a 
*burglar’”’ (Pottle was essentially literal), “ and 
the centre of an infamous picture, red with colours 
of blood.’ There, sir, there,’ said Pottle, as he 
rose from his seat, and took one nearer to Clayton, 
“that’s the style of speech I admire.” 

“And that’s the style of speech I don’? ad- 
mire,”’ added Clayton. ‘A man gains nothing by 
*blackguarding’ those who are adverse or dis- 
tasteful to him. Mr. Mantel might have said as 
much or more in a totally different manner. The 
address was unpatriotic; the retort—ungentle- 
manly. It might have done for Whitechapel; it 
was out of place in Hyde Park; though, looking 
to the use made of the day, perhaps, it was all 
very well,” 

Pottle looked aghast. Even the diamond pin 
glittered with astonishment and indignation at 
Clayton’s censure of the Mantel speech, and the 
gold cable rattled its links in wealthy scorn ; or, 
ut any rate, the owner rattled them for it. 

“Why,” exclaimed Pottle, “why, I thought 
you were an cut-and-outer! Perhaps you admire 
the Emperor; perhaps you think his present 
policy good.” 

“No,” answered Clayton, warmly, “I do no- 
thing of the kind; but I would not waste my 
Opinion in abuse. I would let it be apparent in 
acts, which speak more plainly than words. The 
‘manning of the English fleet’ is a sentence of 
significant meaning, and Louis Napoleon has read 
it correctly. I, as an Englishman, ¢rust—yes, sir, 
trust Louis Napoleon, even as [ trust the lion in his 
iron cage—there are very strong bars between us 
and him—viz., the wooden walls of good Old 
England.” 

“France has become much more civil to us 
during the past week, sir,”’ said Pottle. 

“Of course,’’ added Clayton; “France will 
be civil evough if she thinks England is in a posi- 
tion? to reseut incivility. There is something 
wonderfully convincing to a Continental mind iu 
av effective British fleet.” 

“ And I hear the Militia are to be called out.” 

“T believe that is the case,’’ replied Clayton. 
“‘I don’t think much of the Militia now, because 
they are not sufficiently under drill; but with the 
same practice as the Line, and well oflicered with 
Queen's men, they might be made a valuable body 
of troops, equal, perhaps, to any regular regiments. 
The nominal six weeks in the year is an absurdity 
—a standing militia might garrison the country, 
and keep our regular army for foreign aggressors 
aud their punishment.” 
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“By the bye,” added Pottle, “talking of 
foreign aggressors, I see that Tantia Topee is 
taken.”’ 

“ And hung, probably, by this time. His éap. 
ture, no doubt, is an advantage, but I wish Eng- 
land could have effected it without accepting the 
aid of treachery; however, that seemed im. 
possible.” 

“Your notions are high-flown, sir,” remarked 
an oily-faced gentleman, whose neck seemed to be 
fixed in an unalterable position by the very stiff 
cravat he wore. ‘ Your notions are Utopian; a 
little chicanery is quite allowable—not at all 
against the articles of war, or indeed those of 
private society. Weshould never have caught the 
rascal except for the ‘treachery’ of which you 
complain.” ; 

“TI admit that fact while I deplore it,” answered 
Clayton. 

“ Fair dealing is a beautiful thing, no doubt,” 
replied the other; “ but depend upon it, sir, fair 
dealing won’t do always.” 

“ Are you a member of the Stock Exchange?” 
asked Clayton. 

“T am,” replied the other. 

“T thought so,” replied Clayton, with a smile, 
as he paid the waiter, and needing nothing more— 
not even the opinions of Pottle, or the social 
maxims of the member of the Stock Exchange— 
put on his hat and left the room. 





SCENE XVI. 
KENSINGTON GARDENS. 


“ Morgen, there’s a stone in my shoe, and it 
hurts,” said a chubby-faced boy, whose limping 
gait bore testimony to his words. 

“Lord bless the boy! there’s always a stone in 
his shoe,’ was the maternal reply, as she looked 
round for a seat. A great man once said that she 
was the most excellent woman who brought the 
largest number of sons to the republic. Judging 
by that rule, Mrs. Potts would have been super- 
excellent, at least; for no fewer than pine stalwart 
boys had drawn their life and nourishment from 
her stalwart self; and the present stony sufferer 
was the youngest of the classic number, 
having attained the age of seven without any suc- 
cession, seemed likely to conclude the present 
family of Potts. 

“Come along, Billy; here, sit down on that 
chair, while IL see what’s the matter.’’ . 

Billy was comfortably ensconced in a chair—a 
very comfortable arm chair was it—and Billy's 
eyes twinkled complacently at the straggling 
horses of Rotten-row, for only few wére there, 
the hour being early. Billy and his mother were 
on the north side of Rotten-row, just on the spot 
where Sir Benjamin Hall’s seats had been placed; 
but, alas! not on those seats, for they, like the 
magnates of the fifteenth century, were gone. 
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Billy wore Balmorals: Balmorals take some 
time to uulace. Billy’s mother wore kid gloves 
_—kid gloves must be taken gently from the bands 
of stout ladies in a perspiration. “ Alpine kid’’ 
at a shilling and a halfpenny, require respectful 
treatment, and gentle treatment, moreover. Well 
did Mrs. Potts know that, by former experience ; 
so Mrs. Potts “ dégantéed” (to coin a word for 
immediate circulation) with the cireumspection of 
a fishmonger, who skins a sole the date of whose 
death is distant and uncertain. The right hand 
came off by degrees, but the left hand proved 
obdurate, and the little finger was refractory to an 
uneomfortable extent. 

“There’s a fine gentleman, Billy,’’ quoth the 
mother, coaxing the boy, and coaxing the glove; 
“there’s a fine gentleman, Billy (bless me, he'll 
never come off)—I shouldn’t wonder if it isn’t 
Prince Albert. Sit still, Billy—there,” and the 
glove having been reduced to reason, she com- 
menced unlacing the Balmorals. The stone was 
ejected, the boot replaced, and the impatient 
Billy released. 

“]’ll trouble you for tuppence, marm,”’ said a 
man, with the knowing look of a London thief, 
as he produced his title deed to the chair Billy had 
occupied, by placing his hand on the back of it, 
“J’ll trouble you for tuppence.”’ 

“Twopence !” replied the female Potts, stand- 
ing on her guard,—* twopence! what for ?” 

“Arms, tuppence; without arms, a penny,” an- 
swered the chair proprietor. 

“Arms, tuppence—without arms, a penny 
quoth the lady, in the rising of her indignation 
mimicking the usurer, as she considered him. 
“ What have I to do with ‘arms or without arms.’ 
Get out with your twopence, and let me go.”’ 

“Not till you've paid,” he replied, as he stood 
before her. 

The lady was not one “to be put upon.’ She 
looked round for a policeman ; but at what period 
of police existence was one ever found at hand 
when wanted? So Mrs. Potts looked in vain, 
and with true generalship, feeling resistance to be 
also vain, took refuge in negotiation. 

“ What's the tuppence for ?” she asked. 

“Sitting on my chairs,” replied the man. 

“But there is chairs put here by Sir Benjamin 
Hall,” added the lady. 

“And took away by Lord John Manners,” 
added the man. 

“ Aud why ?” asked the lady. 

“Cos,” replied the map, with a shrewd cockney 
smirk, “’cos, them as wants seats yratis hasn't no 
bissiness to come and stare at them as doesn’t; 
they pestiferises the hair for ‘em, warm. I’m 
sure] quite agree with Lord John, marm; they 
Common people, who grudge tuppence for a ‘ com- 
fotable arm,’ aint got no bissiness here, close to 
Rotten row, the resort o” the nobility.” 

An elderly gentleman, whose black clothes and 
white ie looked like a clergyman’s dress, with a 
lady in black satin, and a China shawl, was passing. 


had 
. 
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The two stood for an instant near the contending 
parties. 

“ What is it about, doctor?’’ asked Mrs. Ma- 
berley. 

“The iron seats, Martha, which were place 
here not long ago at some expense, for the accom- 
modation of the public, and are now taken away 
again, for no apparent purpose, save and except to 
make room for these twopenny traders.” 

“Tt’s a great shame,” said Mrs. Maberley. 

“Not very kind or civil to the frequenters of 
these gardens,” said the doctor, “to place seats 
for them, and then drag them away just when they 
were about to be used.” 

“It’s perfectly scandalous,” replied Mrs. 
Maberley ; “ we'll send to Lord John, and expos- 
tulate, doctor, and tell him to ‘ mend his manners.’ 
There, * continued the lady, her face relaxing into 
its broadest grin; “there, doctor, is my first 
pun.” 

“ And I hope it will be your last. wife, for it’s 
too (bad was on his tongue, but the doctor was a’ 
prudent man) geod for repetition.” 


SCENE XVII. 
THE OMNIBUS. 


Omwnisoses are cheap and convenient, but neither 
aristocratical nor comfortable. Strange things are 
seen in omnibuses, and stranger, perhaps, heard in 
them. 

Omnibuses have their degrees of respectability. 
Bayswater—green—holds up its head. Praed- 
street-—red or yellow—is a democrat, without 
doubt ; and as for twopenny white ! gentility turns 
up its nose at itin scorn, Yet, sometimes, people 
of fair estate, who have enough of the gentle 
nature in them—the real, unstained blood—to 
mock the bastards of the breed, do get into the 
“ twopeuny white.” The fact is as well established 
as it is difficult of explanation ; and gentlemen are 
fouud insane enough. and disreputable enough, to 
pocket their exclusive inclinations with the addi- 
tional fourpence, and get to the Circus for the 
amail sum of two penny pieces. 

Now, one windy day of May, not a century ago, 
certainly, but the exact year matters not—unless 
any person should be painfully interested in the 
subject, when the truth may be stated to him or 
her exactly —two people got into one of the white 
omnibuses. The one was tall and thin, and 
splenetic in face and mind. That he belonged to 
the class called “‘gentleman’”’ no one could doubt, 
That he also belonged to the subdivision of that 
class, recognised as “bilious gentleman,” was 
also perfectly clear, from the jaundiced hue of his 
skin—and thoughts. 

The other twopeuny passenger should have been 
charged double fare, so bulky was he, taking twice. 
the room of the former, and paying no more, It ~ 
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was a treat to look at his broad, rubicund face, 
with nothing splenetic there—nothing of jaundice, 
or bile, or disappointment. ‘Taat man had a 
splendid liver—an active, useful, good-tempered 
liver, producing the same style of heart—meta- 
phorically, and not literally, be it understood. 

“ Any news, sir,” said the jaundiced, as they 
rattled on down Oxford-street, “any news? Con- 
found the noise ! it’s impossible to hear.” 

His companion laughed; and then, as his face 
became a shade deeper in hue, he answered, “ This 
Richmond murder is the thing people talk most 
about.” 

“Some kind of people, sir,”’ replied the other; 
“some kind of people; twaddling old women, and 
the same style of old men. I don’t belong to 
either, sir; and that murder is a nasty business. 
I take no interest in murders—lI hate the very 
name of ’em. I referred to foreign news: any 
foreign news? ‘Tantia Topee, 1 see, is hung; 
and I’m heartily glad, there’s one rascal less in the 
world, at any rate.” 

“One good soldier the less,” replied the other. 
“T wish we could have brought him over and 
made him useful to us. I don’t like taking away 
life, sir.” 

The omnibus stopped, and another gentleman 
got in. 

“My old friend Browning,”’{said the new comer, 
as he shook the modern Daniel Lambert by his 
hand. “ How long have you been in town ?”’ 

“Twelve hours exactly,” answered Browning. 

“ And how long do you mean to stay ?”” 

“ About a week. As soon as I get the business 
I have in hand done.”’ 

“Have you seen this?’ said Clayton, for he 
was the last passenger, pointing to a paragraph in 
the Times. 

Again the omnibus stopped, and this time the 
passenger belonged to the gentler sex; at least, 
she seemed to belong to that division of society, 
from her wearing petticoats instead of the attire 
of the masculine gender. 

“Have you seen this account of an English 
merchant steamer being overhauled by a French 
liner ?”’ 

The lady pricked up her ears; at least, it may 
be imagined that physical effect was produced by 
the astonishment which was depicted on her face, 
although her bonnet prevented any accurate in- 
vestigation of the subject. 

“The French bin searching our steamers, sir ?”’ 
she exclaimed ; “the French! They frog eating, 
whipper-snapper varmin! Let ’em do that again, 
and I'll bet my life theyll get the worst on’t by 
and bye.” 

Clayton looked amused, and evidently enter- 
tained notions of drawing her out. The jaundiced 
gentleman appeared more jaundiced than before, 
while the worthy John Browning laughed at the 
volubility of the female, and chagrin of the male 
companion. 

“ 1’d like to see any dozen o” ’em stand up before 
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such a man as you are, sir,’ she continued, lookine 
at Browning’s bieadth of frame with evident 
admiration. ‘I'd like to see a good score tackle 
you; you'd make ’em take to their heels in po 
time.” 

“I don’t want to try the experiment, ma’am,” 
he replied. 

“My son Jim ’s taken the bounty,” continued 
the lady, who was “up” in, and eloquent on, the 
subject of the war. ‘ He’s bin to sea ever since 
he war fifteen, and a finer made man you never 
see. Just five feet ten! nota grain more ; square, 
stout built—made for the rigging; and Lord! 
such a chest! you’d knock ‘un to death afore 
you’d knock the wind out of ’un. He aint none 
o’ they overgrown spider-looking chaps, as grins 
through the bars at the Horse Guards, and seems 
as if they was meant for nothing bat lamp-posts, 
with bits o’ brass stuck at the top. But there,” 
continued the mother of Jim, “there! they does 
well enough for what they’re meant for—to make 
a show, and doesn’t hurt nobody. Call they 
soldiers ? Just put ’em side by side wi’ Jim, and 
a few more like ’im, and see who'd fight the best. 
Poor weak critturs; there’s too much length for 
any good. But, as I said, they does to makes 
show, and perhaps that’s why they’s picked out for 
size. I don’t somehow think the French Emperor 
will come,’’ continued the maternal, who evidently 
considered herself fully qualified to give an opinion 
on the subject; “ I don‘t somehow think the man 
will come, although they do say he and the Rus- 
sians is hand and glove together, and has passed 
their words to each other.”’ 

“ He'll come if he thinks he won’t get his head 
broken for his pains,” answered Clayton. 

“T have expected some petty aggression on the 
part of the French,” said the sallow-faced gentle- 
man, whose anxiety to parade his own opinion 
overcame his disgust at the ungrammatical pas- 
senger; “it is only a ruse to create ill-feeling 
between the two countries,”” he continued, “and so 
pave the way for future hostilities, when France 
may be in a position to offer them.” 

“You take a very unfavourable view of the 
case,” said Clayton. ‘I don’t go so far as you 
in your expressed opinion.” 

“ Bat Ido,” replied the female politician; “I 
do, sir, and Jim said afore he went away that 
they'd pick a hole in our coat if they got the 
chance. There’s a story as my little girl reads, 
sir, and it seems to me it might stand for the 
French people and ourselves, Ill tell it to you, 
sir, if you’re agree’ ble.”’ 

“Quite,” said Clayton; “but make haste, oF 
you'll get to your journey’s end before you're 
done.” 

“ Well, sir,” said the woman, “ the story’s this : 
‘Once on a time a wolf was a lapping at a broo! 
aud he sees a lamb a little bit further off. ‘I'll 
ha’ her,” he says to hisself. ‘Ill pick aq 
and then 1’il pounce down upon and eat her.’ 
thereupon, he axes her ‘how she dares to 
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the water muddy for he to drink? ‘I ha’nta | 
done it,” says she. ‘ But you have,’ says he—‘ and, 
moreover, it wern’t more nor a year agone that 
you called me names.’ ‘I didn’t do it,’ says the 
jamb. ‘That’s a lie,’ says the wolf; ‘you up 
with your fist and you give me a knock in the 
pread-basket.” ‘I hav’n’t got a fist,” says the 
lamb. ‘Then ’twere your head,’ says the wolf; 
‘you giv’ me a butt with your head at a place 
called Waterloo, and I han’t a forgot that, I 

mise you.’ ‘I wern’t born then,’ says the 
lamb. ‘But your fathers was,’ answered the 
wolf, and thereby he fell on the poor little lamb 
and” —— 

“Couldn’t eat her, because some rare old Eng- 
lish balldogs got hold of him,’’ replied Clayton, 
laughing as he stopped the omnibus and got out 
with Mr. John Browning, leaving the other two to 
diseuss between them the future policy of France 
and Exgland. 

“ Perhaps that woman is not far wrong,” con- 
tinued Clayton; “it seems a stupid thing of the 
French to violate the laws of nations so completely. 
The commander of the liner must be a perfect 
idiot to act in such a manner.” 


“You may depend upon it, he knows what he is 
about,’” answered Browning; “ but all these things 
are very useful hints to us. Our Government 
should not lose one moment in preparing for the 
struggle which may come. The best way to ensure 
peace is to prepare for war.” 

“So it is,” answered Clayton; “ Russia, I 
doubt not, has her eye on Turkey, and probably on 
India also, through the northern frontier. France 
hopes for England, a slice of Turkey, and any other 
little morceau choisi which may be picked up in 
Europe. I think Lord John Browne has put the 
matter very plainly in his election speech, where 
he says, ‘the object of the secret treaty between 
France and Russia is to unite their fleets, not 
perhaps for the purpose of making an attack upon 
this country, but for the purpose of holding opr 
fleet in check, while they carry out their ambitious 
designs, to the execution of which they well know 
England will not tamely submit.’ ”’ 


“Why does not the English Government fit out 
the Great Eastern, either as a nautical battering 
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ram or a mouster line-of-battle ship?” said 
Browning. 

“« Why ?” replied Clayton—“ why ? because the 
Government, like the police, always come in—a 
little too late. The lumbering hulk will be per- 
mitted to lie where she is, until some great exi 
claims her use—and then we shall have regrets 
‘that she could not be prepared in time’—articles 
on the subject. Why, the very fact of such a 
terrible implement of war, armed to the very teeth 
with cannon, and carrying death and destruction 
in her prow as well, would be enough to make the 
French and Russian navy think twice about coming 
within gun-shot of her. She seems to me to have 
been built for the present emergency—the right 
ship in the right place—not quite that either, 
until she is floating at the Nore, with her full 
complement of men and guns, and the British flag 
fluttering overhead, and bidding enewies come on 
in fair fight.” 

“And not very fair either,’ said Browning, 
“ when nothing could either get out of her way ot 
stand before her.” 

“You've got the right ball by the horns,’’ 
answered Clayton. “I wonder we don’t sell her 
to the French, it would be just quite like the English 
Government to do it—a worthy addendum to fur- 
nishing the Spaniards with gun-boats suitable to 
our own channels. Suppose we go down and see 
the monster, what say you?” asked Clayton. 

“With all my heart,” replied Browning. “ By 
the bye, the Great Eastern puts me in mind of the 
Thames, and the Thames of Richmond, and Rich- 
mond of the murder there.” 

“Tt’s an ugly business,” remarked Clayton; 
“the age of the Borgias seems to be revived in 
Eugland, and death to be dealt on scientific prin- 
ciples.” 

“ Dear ! dear!” answered Browning ; “ of course 
we can’t say who did the deed—but money is a 
terrible temptation to some people.” 

“So it is,” said Clayton; “but now I am won- 
derfully tempted to take you home, so come aloug, 
old fellow, and see Volante.”’ 

“And that’s better than seeing the Great 
Fastern,”” answered Browning, as he followed 
Clayton into a cab, and they both drove to the 
residence of the latter. 





THE CYPRESS AND THE ROSES. 


Roses and roses, year by. year, 
Do I plant and cherish here, 
With many a wistful sigh and tear, 
Cradling new in the self-same bier 
Where the dead be: 
Hope, and care, and love betrayed ! 
Blighted buds they all, all fade, 
In the constant deadly shade 
Of this cypress tree. 





One black eypress shade will blight 
Myriads of roses of delight ; 
One stern cypress will outlast 
Ages of roses withering fast, 
Too well I see : 
What is left me now to do? 
What, bat sink at the dark root too— 
Let the baleful gloom and dew 
Kill also me. 
Creruscutcs. 
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New Year's Day, 1856, is ushered in with the 
glorious tidings of peace. There is no certain 
confirmation of it yet; but the source from which 
we receive our information is a reliable one, and, 
knowing that thousands will require the means of 
transport home, we deem it most prudent to at 
once send in our resignation to. head-quarters, so 
as to enable us to get the start of the multitudes, 
and return to Old England without the incon- 
venience of being sent home in an over-crammed 
vessel, with the likelihood of several months’ 
delay in such a vile and expensive place as Con- 
stantinople is known to be. 

Having packed up our few traps, with a light 
heart and a pleasant yearning towards home, we 
bid adieu to Buynk Tchekmedji and our friends 
there, .testifying, as we leave, our marked esteem 
fur the family on whom we were billeted, and the 
lad that served us so faithfully, in a more sub- 
stantial manner than words can possibly convey. 

We embark on board of the small steam tran- 
sport, “Army and Navy,’’ Captain Nicholls, 
which, after a few hours’ steaming, anchors the 
same evening in the Golden Horn. Having been 
here before, we can fully appreciate the intrinsic 
worth of the beautiful panorama that stretches 
before us on the European side; we know how 
much reliance may be placed upon appearances ; 
and that, heyond filthy streets, hovels, ruinous 
old walls, badly constructed houses, ruffians, and 
dirty foot-passengers, the beautiful realities dwindle 
away intoa phantom. We therefore determine to 
seek lodgment on the Asiatic side; and, as the 
same steamer proceeds there to-morrow, remain 
on board. 

Next day, soon after morn, the steam is up 
again. The weather continues still uncongenial, 
but milder than it has been for preceding days. 
A whole fleet of vessels and steamers arrive, and 
an equally prodigious number depart. Between 
the two, Captain N. had enough tu do to keep 
the vessel clear of fouling; but he accomplished 
the task, and we landed at Scutari. The sentry 
at the landing-place speedily procured the requisite 
number of porters, and we started up that steep 
ascent, leading to Miss Nightingale’s hospital, in 
search of some hotel or lodging-house. About 
this hour, the wind falls, and the sun shines out 
hotly ; so warm, that ove might suppose that Old 
Time had stept on something slippery, and slid 
into the middle of summer. The first place our 
ciccrone conducts us to is a perfect den,—a li- 
censed tavern, kept by an Englishman, swarming 
with English soldiers, and rank with the detestable 
odour of stale tobacco smoke and spirits of all 
descriptions. On inquiring here for the where- 


abouts of an hotel or private lodging-house, twenty | 


voices ask us if we come in an official capacity. | 
On replying in the negative, we are told, to our 
dismay, that there is only one house of the cha- 
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racter, and that house is kept by a French woman, 
under especial permit from the General command. 
ing ; and that, without a proper recommendation, 
we could not hope to be accommodated. Here js 
a pretty state of affairs! The last boat plying be. 
tween the Asiatic and European shores has left ; 
not a caique could be engaged ; and there are we, 
with half a score of clamorous porters, standing 
in the middle of the street, and utterly at a loss 
to know what to do or where to turn for shelter, 
Is there not one Samaritan among the inhabitants 
to afford a night’s shelter to the homeless? Alas! . 
no hope or succour appears from any side; so, 
after reasoning the porters out of their mutinous 
inclinations, we determined to make a last effort, 
by proceeding to the hotel in question, and there, 
placing our case in the hands of those armed with 
authority, bide the result. One thing is evident, 
we shall either gain admittance, or else pass the 
night in the open air—the latter, a hideous 
alternative, considering the intense cold of the 
nights at this season. 

We have walked five miles up and down 
abominable hills, with hard rocky roads, before 
any one offers to indicate the exact position of the 
house we search for—ourselves wearied beyond 
description, whilst the herculean ,Turks, who 
shoulder our luggage, are objects of sincere com- 
miseration. What with the heat, the weight of 
their burthens, and the steepness of the roads, 
they are, to a man, completely exhausted, when, 
after hours of toil and search, we eventually have 
sight of the longed-for haven. 

On arriving at the door, we espy, through the 
glass windows, an amiable-looking old woman in 
spectacles, plying the needle assiduously, and who 
carried about with her unmistakeable proofs of 
the very good clieer to be met within. She is 
seated behind a counter, on which is ranged a 
beggarly account of empty bottles; and, close 
behind her, stands a factotum, entering the names 
of the various individuals who have contributed 
to the drainage. This is Madame P. (as we 
afterwards learnt), a noted character at Con- 
stantinople, and one who had been French maid 
to an English duchess some forty years previous 
to our visit. Making straight up to her, witha 
most insinuating bow and the best French at 
command, we at once state our errand. Her 
“ Mon Dieu, monsieur, but vat vos I do? lam 
he-are under de Generale Storks,” is timely inter- 
rupted by ana officer with a billiard cue, who, 
after listening to our tale of woe, instantly accords 
the required permission. 

Soon we are shown to a really elegant bed- 
room, commodious in the extreme; and here, 
under the congenial influence of an unexception- 
able supper and some tea, we revived, in 
the silver moonlight, to astonish the nightingales 
and slumbering Turks by favouring them with 
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a stave—an alto strofa—from some Italian 

t. 
If ever Morpheus favoured weary mortals, we 
enioy the privilege of that patronage, sleeping far 
into the morning next day. Breakfast was pre- 

for us in the vast billiard-room ; and whilst 
aking of it, the stout landlady poured into our 
ears her tale of sorrowful discomfort. She stated 
that she had farmed the right of supplying board 
and lodging, refreshments, and the amusements of 
a billiard-table, under certain stipulated restric- 
tions. She was to admit none but officers or 
their immediate friends, excepting under special 
clauses; and her charges were established by a 
“Cantonment tariff.” Sadly she bemoaned her 
want of foresight, as also the lack of memory on 
the part of one or two gentlemen bearing her 
Majesty’s commission, who had been suddenly 
ordered home, and who, in the hurry of departure, 
had forgotten to settle their little bills! Then, 
again, somehow or other (we could easily under- 
stand the motives from after-experience), those 
who did pay always taxed her bills—a proceeding 
which had led to many skirmishes, and terminated 
in a mandate from the General that Madame 
should close up her house and leave Scutari within 
agiven time. That period expired on the very day 
of our arrival, and to-morrow she was returning to 
her own hotel at Pera, where *she would be happy 
to make us comfortable, because she deariy loved 
“de English gentlemen ”’ (she meant de English 
geutlemen’s purses) ; where, moreover, she would 
be free from martial law and the impertinences of 
officers; at liberty to stretch her conscience, 
which is a good wide one, with respect to 
charges. 

Notwithstanding her troubles, we had no al- 
teruative but to accompany her to Pera the next 
day. This point being arranged, and the terms 
verbally settled, viz., twenty-four francs per diem, 
exclusive of extras, we were left to ourselves for 
the rest of the day, Madame finding full occupation 
in packing up against to-morrow’s departure. 

What a delightful position does this hotel 
occupy! The site of the house alone would have 
amply repaid any moderately inclined speculator ; 
any person who could have been satisfied with a 
fair per-ceutage, and the comforts and decency of 
gentlemanly frequenters, But Madame P. is not 
one of this genus. With that innate vulgarity 
often attendant upon persons who rise from ob- 
tcurity into opulence, she has a tyrannical passion 
for petty independent sway. And the more she 
amasses, the more she craves after gain, little 
caring by what means the end is obtained, so long 
as the result is beyond the clutches of the law. 
In this respect, however, she is only a fair 
specimen of all the genus “ hotel-keepers” at 
Constantinople. And, all the other hotels being 
Crammed to excess, we made a virtue of ne 
Cessity, and accepted her proffered hospitality (?), 
farnestly hoping for a speedy deliverance {rom 

tinople and its knavish citizens, 





But, as I said before, what a site does this 
hotel occupy! built upon a gradual declivity, 
which terminates in the waters of the Bosphorus ; 
from the sitting-room windows we command a 
panorama seldom to be rivalled even in Nature’s 
exhibition. In terraces, planted with a variety of 
fruit-trees and flower-shrubs, and ornamented with 
an elegant kiosk in the centre, stretches a pleasant 
garden, verdant with evergreens, right away to the 
water’s edge: here a high, strong wall, with a 
stout door, prevents the water from encroaching 
too much, when the Bosphorus is more than 
usually swollen. The waters are of an intense 
blue, strongly rippled by the powerful current, 
now rendered still more so by the action of furious 
Black Sea gales, which have been blowing, almost 
without interruption, during the last three weeks. 
Vessels of ail sizes and descriptions, at anchor, or 
carrying sails of every conceivable hue, from 
intense white to the sombrest brown or yellow, 
plentifully dot the water. A legion of steamboats 
of all sizes, paddle-wheel and screw, transport and 
tug, from the huge Leviathan, that could con- 
veniently carry a couple of thousand troops, to the 
cockle-shell of a boat which can barely accommo- 
date her small crew of five—and which is a perfect 
marvel in itself, as having weathered the Bay of 
Biscay, and performed the distance from Shields in 
something less than a month-—are clustered to- 
gether on the opposite shore, or running away 
with stately, heavy ships, as easily as a child draws 
a toy-cart across aroom! Then there rises Con- 
stantinople itself, looking as only Constantinople 
can appear, when viewed from the distance; the 
magnificent new palace of the Sultan, the gilded 
and resplendent domes and minarets, rising up, 
palpable and beautiful outlines, against the blue, 
unclouded sky; the dark and elegant cypresses 
peeping over the confused chaos of private build- 
ings, or standing, solemn sentries, on the sloping 
grave-yard hills of the Moslem,—those quiet and 
beautiful spots, where the Turks so dearly love to 
lay their lost friends, that the san may shine upon 
their resting-place in winter; the shade aud the 
pleasant cool breeze nourish the flowers they plant 
there during summer! Gliding rapidly to and fro, 
close underneath the garden walls, are elegant 
caiques, with large knobbed oars, and oarsmen 
who are the deau-ideal of athletic Turks, handsome 
in figure and face, and clad in elegant and neat 
attire, which, though of very light texture, imparts 
ample warmth even in the coldest weather, to men 
who are perpetually straining every nerve in the 
arduous fulfilment of their avocations. We could 
sit here all day without exhausting the fund of 
novelty and entertainment. But duty points out 
the necessity of paying our respects to the com- 
manding officer, and curiosity incited us to stroll 
leisurely over the place, and visit Miss Nightingale 
and her hospital, for these two surely must needs 
hereafter occupy a page, and that a brilliant one, 
in the history of eur country. 

Our walk this morning proves a very different 
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affair from the preceding evening’s adventure, and 
vastly more agreeable. We are no longer haunted 
with the nightmare of weary, grumbling porters, 
of huge boxes and sore fect, and all the terrors of 
uncertainty. We find the streets, after ouce 
climbing up to a level, to be very good ones of 
their description, kept rather clean ; but this latter 
fact is attributable solely to the rigid enforcement 
of martial law, which includes all necessary sanitary 
arrangements. Then, again, the houses have much 
more the appearance of European domiciles than 
any thing we have seen over the way ; and what 
adds not a little to the pleasant delusivn, is our 
encountering rosy little English children walking 
oat under charge of equally rosy servant-imaids ; 
whilst at some doors are Euglish cooks, bartering 
with itinerant vendors of poultry, vegetables, and 
fruit, and making their plump fingers express the 
number of piastres they intend to lay out. After 
this, we come upon a street of shops, thronged by 
people of all countries and costumes, and various 
professions. There are sailors, soldiers, priests, 
doctors, merchants, pedlars, Jews, Greeks, French, 
English, Italians, Germans, Swiss, Turks, Arabs, 
Hungarians, Poles, Circassiaus, Bulgarians; men, 
women, aud children, of divers tongues, features, 
and dress; and everybody is busy, and almost 
every one is speaking. The sweetmeat shops, 
which are plentiful, clean, and enticing, prove a 
source of great attraction to the female and 
youthful portion of the concourse. Stopping in 
front of large glass bottles of Rahat-il-combe, 
the prince of Turkish sweetmeats, many a pretty 
face, with desperate, killing black eyes, bloomed 
through the insufficient gauze veil, which leaves 
quite enough of the face visible to convince one 
of its great beauty. Opposite the sweetmeat 
shop is a fountain and a mosque, the latter walled 
in with tiles, formed of a trellis-wozk, not unlike 
old China flower-pots ; aud within this grow a 
profusion of wild and beautiful flowering and 
fragrant shrubs. Leaving these behind us, we 
ascended the steep hill leading to the hospital, 
where we encountered a troop of British dragoons 
returning from early exercise ; the men and horses 
presenting the same admirable and soldier-like 
appearance that might be expected in St. James’s 
Park. When we get to the entrance of the 
immense hospital, there is nothing about it to 
indicate the land of the Moslem. Well disciplined 
English sentries keep guard at the door, whilst, 
lounging in the shade outside, or occupied upon 
some fatigue duty, are some forty or fifty men, 
in the free and easy costume of shirt-sleeves; for 
the sun’s rays are exceedingly oppressive, although 
a hard frost had prevailed throughout the night. 
The entrance is wide enough for a carriage drive ; 
and that it has been used by vehicles is evident 
from the traces of wheels; but abundance of soft 
sand, and the arrangements made within doors, 
prevent the sound from disturbing the inmates of 
the hospital. To our left, on, entering, we are 
shown a flight of steps leading to a door, which 





communicates with the apartments oocupied by 
General Sturks. The General was seated at ¢ 
table, in a vast apartment which exteuds over the 
entrance gate, and commands an extensive view 
of the surrounding country. In the centre of 
this room stands a capital stove—a most desirable 
article of furniture during the prevalence of the 
intensely bleak winds blowing down the Bosphorus, 
These winds, called “ Etesian,’’ are generally sup- 
posed to be prevalent only duriag the summer 
months. They are fiercer aud more protracted 
during the winter, as can be vouched for by those 
who wintered in these parts in 1854, 1855, and 
1856. General Storks is extremely civil and 


obliging; he is a fine, tall, soldierly officer, with - 


all the refinement of a perfect gentleman, blended 
with a Christian disposition and a strict and rigid 
sense of duty; an unflinching disciplinarian, but 
in no sense an oppressive one. Had the thing 
been at all feasible, the General would have kindly 
permitted our remainiug in Scutari until we re- 
ceived the order for embarkation; he even spoke 
to the barrack-master to interest himself on our 
behalf; but it is impracticable—too mauy houses 
in the town are already in possessiou of military 
men, and almost every family has one or more 
billeted on then. Our retura to Constantinople 
being thus irrevocably fixed, we spent the remainder 
of the day io visiting the various wards and 
departments of this hospital, so often and well 
described ; and, thanking the young doctor who 
had been kiud enough to show us over the 
building, returned as we came to our quarters at 
the French hotel. 

Next morning, we descended’ to breakfast in 
the midst of all the miseries of straw, packing, 
and hot and herculean porters. A young woman 
and child, the daughter and granddaughter of 
Madame, have come over early, to assist in 
packing, and we have the satisfaction of learning 
that we will be saved all the disagreement of a 
removdl, as Madame has employed boats and 
men to convey everything to the opposite shore, 
and so up to Pera. 

By eleven o’clock a clearance had been effected, 
and we were conducted through the pretty back 
garden, to which allusion bas been already made, 
down to some stone steps by the water's edge. 
Here we found one large boat completely piled up 
with furniture, boxes, cooking utensils, &¢., &. 
aud a moderately sized caique for the accommoda- 
tion of the family ; besides a head cook—a French- 
man—full of gasconade, and who makes no efforts 
to conceal his jealousy, which he terms contempt 
—for old S., the very prince of cooks. Had the 
weather been at all boisterous our caique might 
have proved perilously laden; but by keeping very 
quiet, and getting very cramped in so doing, ¥® 
reached the open space near the Admiralty 
with nothing more important than a splash or two 
of water. The last half-hour’s pull was one of 
intense interest and anxiety. We had been swept 
by the force of the current right into the very 
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yortex of the huge conglomeration of shipping and | considerably above the same; our caps were never 


boats, steamers, caiques, ships’ boats, Maltese 
pedlars, passenger boats, and vessels of all 
denominations and sizes. 


hauling up cargo; the screaming and puffing of 


steam vessels; the shrill warning cry of caiquejeas, 
as their swift boats fly round angles and pass at 
perilous proximity to others; the exclamations of 
timid women, the songs of Italian and French 
boatmen; the roaring of tug masters to mates of 
vessels they are towing ; the rush of steamer and 
ship, creating a small hurricane of their own; the 
noises of heavy anchors and chains running out, 
discordant blocks squeaking ; yards coming down 
by the run ; sails flopping violently in the midst of 
the murmur of the fast stiffening breeze; add to 
these the perpetual roar of artillery, as frigate after 
frigate takes up the compliment, and passes it up 
the Golden Horn to batteries and other ships of 
war. Amalgamate all these, and you may be sure 
we are not sorry to set foot on ¢erra firma again: 
or, asa substitute, on the muddy soil of Galata; 
here porters, ready against our arrival, shouldered 
everything and disappeared, nor did we set eyes 
on our boxes again until we arrived in the hotel 
at Pera. 

Our future lodgings were situated in the confines 
of the Grande Champ de Mort; from the windows 
of our bedroom we command a most extensive and 
beautiful view of parts of the Golden Horn, the 
Cassim Pasha Barracks, and some of the hand- 
somest mosques. Nearer still, a portion of the 
Champ de Mort, with its grotesque old turbaned 
tombstones, looking like so many Moslem ghosts 
of aclear night when the ground is covered with 
snow. Of a fine day, when the afternoon sun 
shone into our windows, we were wont to lift up 
the casement, admitting with the pleasant warm 
air the notes of martial music from Turkish, 
French, and Sardinian bands, nearly every after- 
noon, on the public promenades, or at guard mount- 
ing. The first day of our arrival initiated us into 
the every-day routine of hotel life at Pera—not a 
room in the establishment can boast of a fire-place, 
and only in the salle & manger is there anything 
approaching to a stove. The weather soon became 
exceedingly severe, with a very heavy and long- 
continued fall of snow; and, though during the 
day the sun shoue out invitingly, there was that 
under foot which successfully deprived us of out- 
door exercise or recreation. The warm bedclothes 
proved a great incitive of lazy habits—we seldom 
rose before 9a.m. There is not a bell in the 
establishment, and it requires good lungs to carry 
our wishes down three stories into the kitchen. 
At last the poor hard-worked garcon makes his 
appearance, bringing with him creature comforts. 

ily we revive under the influence of hot tea, 
* good wash, and a warm toilet. Our every day 
attire (and all the gentlemen at the table-d’hote 
vere similarly dressed), consisted principally in a 
huge fur-lined coat, which reached below the knees, 
and a pair of guardsman’s boots which reached 


The noises of sailors | 





removed from the time we donned them till bed- 
time came round. The ladies are ove mass of 
shawls and fur jackets. The most wretched portion 
of the day is between coffee and the eleven o’clock 
déjeuner, excepting when the weather permits of 
our rambling propensities. It is too cold to read, 
too cold to do anything but walk backwards and 
forwards in our room—which, luckily, is a spacious 
one ; cold enough to practise the double shuffle or 
Highland fling, only that Madame chanced to 
lodge exactly under us. The house is an ol! suc, 
and she was not without fears as to the security of 
the ceiling. At length the longed-for signal, the 
first bell for breakfast, resounded through the 
building; simultaneously we hear a banging of 
doors, shuffling of feet, groans and respirations from 
men whose boots are difficult to get on, execrations 
after missing handkerchiefs ; every-one is in a hurry 
to get down before his neighbour, so as to seeure, 
five minutes by the stove before sitting down to 
breakfast. There is, moreover, another incitive, 
perhaps a greater spur to activity; this is the 
appalling fact that the best dishes are served round 
first ; that every dish seems calculated to a nicety 
as to quantity; that all the dishes put together 
would not constitute an extravagant feast, and that 
those who come down late must needs content 
themselves with bread, wine, and cheese, go with- 
out, or pay for what they have extra. The same 
rule is rigidly enforced at dinner. We usually 
managed to be down in time for meals, and, 
although the food itself was not exactly suitable to 
English palates, it was acongenial and a merry meal. 
The old stove imparted a comfortable warmth, and 
every-body had some question to ask his neighbour 
about last night’s dinner at the Consul’s or 
Ambassador's ; and, these topics failing, the weather 
yields an inexhaustible field for conversation. 

M. Soyer lived ia the floor just under our own, 
but he was too experienced a judge and too wise in 
vile weather to subject himself to draughts of cold 
wind and sour wine; he very rarely came down 
to breakfast, but, being well equipped with travel- 
ling apparatus, so sure as we passed his door we 
beheld a comfortable brazure standing before it, 
with something good in a stew-pan simmering away 
against the hour of need. Once or twice, driven 
to desperation, we have been guilty of petty treason 
against the worthy artiste, and displaced his stew- 
pan to boil a cup of coffee, without prejudice to his 
own interests and decided advantage to ours. 

The punctual shadows at déjeuner belonged to 
two French doctors, who had both resided for the 
last forty years in the city, and had frequented 
the house regularly twice a day ever since it was 
opened as an hotel. They are the only strangers 
who exercise the least influence over our landlady ; 
because, in addition to being punctual themselves, 
they enticed stray countrymen, and t custom 
to the house. Both were gou in their. 
way, and, invariably, they had the first of every- 
thing, seldom speaking until their appetites were 
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appeased. Then, toothpick in hand, these worthies 
would retail the news of the morning, dilating 
especially on topics relative to public health, the 
number of casualties at the French hospital, the 
astonishing mortality amongst the French doctors 
themselves, the necessity of regularity in diet, and a 
petit verre after meals, which they accordingly called 
for, and having swallowed, got into their great 
coats again and disappeared till the dinner bell woke 
up hungry echoes once more, At the head of the 
table sits Madame herself, a mountain of flesh in a 
remarkably negligé attire, and next to her a 
turtle dove, the lion of the establishment. This 
is a fierce-looking Baron, of immense proportions, 
with whiskers and moustache to match. A small 
chain cable, with a huge gold watch attached to it, 
is suspended over the most dazzling scarlet vest, 
whilst a something that might have served as a 
baby’s blanket is twisted round his huge throat, 
and held together with a brilliant pin which, if mot 
made of paste, must lave been very costly indeed. 
The baron and the landlady have quiet little 
savory dishes cooked up for their exclusive use, 
redolent of garlic, and saturated with butter. I 
am sure no English present envied them their 
exclusive rights; and when the baron had break- 
fasted, eating a prodigious quantity to support his 
huge person, he had a tumbler before him which 
held a quart of wine at a draught, and having 
quaffed three or four of these he was satisfied, 
giving not very elegant testimony to the same, after 
the manner of Orientals in general. Then the 
baron condescends to enter into conversation, 
carrying on a bellowing argument, which sounded 
more like the roaring of a bull than the vaice of a 
human being. But after all, the baron is not a 
bad fellow by any means. When he is perfectly 
convinced he has failed in creating a sensation, he 
is mild, agreeable, and instructive; he has travelled 
a great deal in Africa, and almost rivalled Gordon 
Cumming in exploits amongst the wild denizens of 
deserts and forests. He is the terror of the 
servants and all the petty tradesmen in the place ; 
a perfect ogre to small children and imbecile 
foreigners who chance to become noisy or refrac- 
tory. Arming himself with a stout club, such as 
might have become a Hercules, he will sally forth 
full of direful threats against some unhappy wine 
merchant who has failed to supply the quality 
ordered. As tue baron usually returned in high 
good humour it was presumed that the cold air 
had smoothed down his temper, and the wine 
merchant’s hospitality effected a reconciliation. 
After breakfast, rain or sunshine, snow or hail, 
we go out in search of amusement, whilst once or 
twice a week a visit to the Admiralty-office is in- 
dispensable. Close round the corner is the office 
of the Turkish Contingent, and our first call is 
invariably there, to inquire after parcels. Then we 
slide through a dirty street into a main thorough- 
fare, where there were always a dozen dirty- 
looking labourers sweeping the siush and the 
abominations of the streets into central heaps, 





whence they are removed by land-transport carts, 
Turning to the right, passing jewellers’ shops, 
picture shops, hair-dressers, itinerant paper and 
book hawkers, we come to an aristocratic hotel, at 
the arched gateway of which are invariably con- 
gregated red-waistcoated, gold-laced, huge mous. 
tached officers, smoking violently, and betting odds 
on the next skirmish in the Crimea. Here two 
roads branch off; by pursuing the one right ahead 
we would in due time reach Galata bridge, but by 
turning to the left we pass the army post-office, 
where each day called us, either to seek or post 
letters. This is by far the quietest and easiest 
way of going down from Perato Galata. The road 
is a steep continued descent, in some parts slippery, 
and occasioning one to run; but it is little fre- 
quented save by foot passengers, and consequently 
very desirable of a muddy day, when the wheel of 
a cart or a horse’s hoof might deluge one with filth 
from head to foot. Down we go, walking, sliding, 
running, till the beggar-women at the angle inter- 
cept us with quaint appeals. Down we go, 
round the angle, till the sleeping heap of dogs 
woke up in dismay and fled terror-stricken to the 
nearest shelter. Down we go, till the next turn- 
ing brings us upon a vast field of potters’ clay, and 
we slide into the centre of a pipe-bowl manufactory, 
and two shops opposite to it, where pipe sticks and 
mouth-pieces are exclusively sold. Here are men 
and boys moulding and baking, decorating and 
gilding thousands of pipe bowls by the hour, and 
a good trade they drive with the strangers that 
swarm inthe place. Leaving this place we come 
upon more level ground, and rapidly are drawn into 
the vortex of the busiest part of busy Stamboul.* 
First comes a mighty odour of fish, and we are in 
the Billingsgate of the Turks. There are fish of 
all kinds, fresh and abundant, displayed for sale on 
the folding doors of the deccans or shops, where 
not less than four dirty, much-frequented, narrow 
roads meet. The result is inconceivable, and 
almost beggars description. From one direction 
are pouring in, as fast as they can elbow their way 
through the crowd, porters staggering under bales 
and baskets, horses carrying the bedding materials 
of a small family, with the two youngest children 
perched up on the top; donkeys laden with stones 
or pannier loads of lime and sand, and which will 
persist in trotting and running foul of everything 
that impeded their course. Another street sends 
forth itinerant vendors of sherbet, baked meats, 
fruits, Jew pedlars with jewellery, half-drunken 
sailors three and four abreast, steering wild, aud 
shouting’ forth snatches of Bacchanal choruses; 
behind us, hot and hurrying, are European mer- 
chants, clerks, shopkeepers, snobs, vagabonds, cut- 
throats, touters for hotels and boarding-houses, 
ship masters, and an inconceivable variety of 
soldiers in twenty different uniforms, F 
Italians, English, Turks, Arabs, Swiss—all hurry- 
ing into Galata in pursuit of business or pleasure. 
* Stamboul is sometimes applied to the whole city, but i# 
strictly to that by the side of St. Sophia, 








When business or pleasure calls us over to 
Stamboul, then we have to wait and watch for a 
fair opportunity, and make a rush for Galata- 
bridge, down the narrowest and muddiest of the 
four paths that cross. Generally, the bridge 
itself was encumbered with lumbersome con- 
yeyances; but there was a footpath divided off on 
either side, where sat beggars innumerable ; 
where, also, were stationed for the day, vendors of 
bread, cloths, handkerchiefs, poultry, beads, otto 
of roses, and Turkish slippers. Just oa arriving 
at the bridge, there is a Turkish guard-house to 
the right hand; to the left, a long narrow alley, 
obscure, and partly covered in with tattered old 
mats. At the foot of the bridge is the general 
rendezvous of caiques; and it is no easy matter 
to descend the slippery planks witliout being 
pitched into the water, either by some uncere- 
monious porter, or by tripping over the hetero- 
geneous assortment of merchandise scattered there 
previous to embarkation. So sure as we cross 
over the bridge, and get towards the Stamboul 
side, so surely we were beset by clamorous money- 
changers ; Jews, with a pound’s worth of silver, to 
change for a sovereign; though what they gain by 
the bargain (unless by what is vulgarly termed 
“sweating” the gold with acids, and then passing 
the light coin upon the incautious), it is difficult 
to surmise. There, also, we are surrounded by 
hordes of officious guides, who here, as also at 
Galata, allow one no peace of mind, by insisting 
to conduct you all over the city, at something 
little slower than a railway speed. St. Sophia 
(which of course every one visits), has a court- 
yard, which is daily (Friday excepted) converted 
into a fair for cloths, silks, slippers, &c. To the 
right, are the famed bazaars of Stamboul, running 
in an almost straight line along the water’s edge. 
Half-an-hour’s walk brings us to the suburbs of 
the city, and the large handsome palace of the 
Seraskier Pasha. Having business here, we entered 
the large enclosure, at one side of which the 
palace is situated, and passed the loftiest belfry 
in the city, from whose top watchmen are con- 
tinually on the look-out, to give timely alarm of 
fires, which are of almost daily occurrence. Of 
a windy day, it is no agrecable matter to be kept 
waiting on this exposed elevation, for every gust 
of wind raised with it a shower of small gravel. 
Gaily costumed Turks, chiefly officers of high dis- 
tinction, are always lounging about the War- 
office, Long after noon the War Minister makes 
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his appearance in a chariot and two, with four 
outriders. Then commences some of those stormy 
councils, for which the Seraskier’s palace is so 
famous, and where many a British officer has 
contended single-handed against the prejudice and 
imbecility of ages, and by quiet, civil firmness, 
almost invariably carried the day. 

From the Seraskier’s we retrace our steps into 
the bazaars, and get to the second bridge, which 
is painted precisely like a chess-board. This 
bridge is very little frequented, but turning our 
back upon the Bosphorus, we can command an 
extensive view of the Golden Horn, the Cassim 
Pasha Barracks, the coal depots, and other public 
places. Here are some men-of-war out of commis- 
sion, and the steamer that is to carry us to Old 
England is busy taking in guns from Sebastopol. 
Facing about again, we look forth upon a forest 
of shipping, wedged in as close as they can be 
wedged along either embankment. Then we 
cross over to our own side again, and if we want 
to get back to Pera, we have nothing to do but 
to pass through the gateway right before us, 
straight up the hill, which eventually brings us to 
the foot of the Champ de Mort. Numbers of 
Maltese shopkeepers drive a prolific business ; 
and among them isan English chemist and a ship- 
broker ; then the Quarantine-office; then we come 
upon a part of the Custom-house, and a filthy, 
abominable passage, piled up with iron bars and 
casks, where, with difficulty, one man can pass at 
atime. Finally, we get to the very dirtiest part 
of vilely dirty Constantinople. The mud is ancle 
deep, and flowing like a river down towards the 
water-side ; plunging over this are horses bespat - 
tering everything and every one within the cir- 
cumference of six yards. Knots of sailors con- 
gregate in front of spirit shops, waiting for their 
captains. Now and then a medalled soldier, 
who has escaped death and disease, and carries 
about him insignia of valour and honour, stops us 
to inquire the way to the Admiralty-oflice, and 
we bid him follow on. Turning to the right from 
this emporium of filth, we turn into a long narrow 
street, walled in by lofty buildings on either side. 
At the furthest extremity, is the Admiral’s office, 
where we have called day after day for the last 
two weeks, where we at last get the necessary 
order for embarkation, per steamer, and whence 
we eventually and joyfully embarked on the 31st 
March, 1856, little loath to turn away from the 
City of the Sultans. 











THE 


Fondly by the silver waters, 

On emerald banks thy blue eye beams : 

Rare in beauty, ’midst Spring's sweet daughters, 
ming with azure the whisp’ring streams, 

Ever hope comes, with thy presence to bless 

The trusting heart, in its loneliness. 





‘‘FORGET-ME-NOT.”’ 


Memory treasures the hopes that rise, 
Each hour from the glance of your starry eyes. 
No more shall gloomy doubt or fear, 

O’er the spirit cast their shadows drear, 

Thy name will soothe, thy presence cheer. 

; ~S.N. W. 
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LIFE OF MARY ANNE SCHIMMEL-PENNINCK.* 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY is incomparably the most mark- 
worthy and instructive province of that great 
territory of literature, biography; and, if occa- 
sionally disfigured in some unhappy though most 
brilliant instances by the almost unconscious 
revelstions of baseness and of folly, contains in 
its higher portions not only such precious stores 
of instruction, but such guides to our knowledge 
and judgment of the condition, mental and material, 
of the times which it records, in the passing flashes 
which it casts upon its outlines and its tints, that 
we can scarcely be too thankful when our very 
limited possessions of this precious nature are 
enlarged by the experiences of individuals, who, 
to high powers of mind, unite those requisites for a 
distinguished rank among wrilers of this valuable 
species, the perfect fearlessness, and the power, 
seldom possessed, of mental abstraction from their 
own era, in a manner qualifying them to estimate 
their iofluences with some of the dispassionate 
appreciation, otherwise only the possession of 
spectators, distant alike in their position and their 
involvements. 7 

In the autobiographical portion, comprising the 
entire first volume, of this work, we find, in addi- 
tion to the natural endowments of the subject and 
the writer, that the circumstances of her birth 
and education have eminently enabled her to afford 
a profitable insight into the domestic intellectual 
life of the higher classes of English society, during 
that very remarkable portion of our modern his- 
tory, which has not hitherto, we think, received 
the full attention which its important effects upon 
society, in its present condition, and in all its 
habitudes and advantages, merit. It is true that 
some of the chief distinctive traits of the transi- 
tion period between these two almost totally dif- 
ferent aspects of the life of England, have been 
traced and discriminated with much judgment and 
elegance by Miss Berry, in her Comparative View 
of English and French Society, at the close of 
the past century; but this very agreeable work 
discussed the variation in manners rather than the 
deeper changes of mental habits, at that period, in 
their utmost vigour of fermentation. The period 
we refer to commences with the lull preceding the 
breaking forth of the French Revolution, and com- 
prises the prodigious outburst of mental, and 
especially of mechanical talent, to which the world, 
in its actual and wonderful state of progress, is so 
largely and fundamentally indebted. The revolu- 
tion in France may long remain an inexhausted 
mine for the political philosopher; but it has 
already received attention commensurate with its 
importance to the social history of mankind. 
Wiheu will the contemporary progress and social 
revolution of England be examined, with its just 
portion of consideration ? 











To such an examination no small assistance will 
be afforded by the materials abundantly to be found 
in the pages before us. 

Birmingham, in the manufactures of which 
place the paternal relatives of Mrs. Schimmel- 
Penninck were largely and very lucratively inter- 
ested, might justly, at the time of which she 
wrote, be considered as holding, in its scientific 
honours, and the high standard of intellectual 
eminence which it had achieved, as well as in its 
geographical position, the rank of being the centre 
of England, and as standing, at that time, some- 
what in the position, with regard to the rest of 
the kingdom, now possessed by Manchester in her 
turn. ‘The spinning mill of Arkwright, and the 
locomotive engine of Stephenson, were the results, 
scarcely evitable, of the steam engine of Watt. 
The magnificent editions which issued from the 
press of Baskerville had even given promise of 
the participation of Birmingham in the literary 
honours which adorned the commerce of Venice 
and of Holland, at the time when the infinite and 
immeasurable consequences of the mighty genius 
of James Watt first announced themselves to his 
fellow labourers at Birmingham; and when the 
discoveries of its equally gifted denizen, Joseph 
Priestley, first leaped into the light of an entirely 
new era in chemistry. 

The fate of this celebrated press deserves the 
passing notice we are enabled to afford. On the 
decease of the great printer, the fine Baskerville 
type was offered in vain to the London trade, and 
to both the Universities, and being purchased by a 
literary society in Paris, was employed to render 
yet more attractive to Parisian eyes a superb 
edition of the works of Voltaire. 

Such was the time when little Mary Anne 
Galton—the only too sedulously educated eldest 
daughter of oneof the most intelligent families in 
England, who gathered around them in the exer- 
cise of their princely hospitality, from the unrivalled 
resources then existing in their neighbourhood, all 
the intellect they deemed worthy of admission to 
their brilliant circle, listened to, and beheld, with 
the eager curiosity of childhood, the capacity of a 
strong and early exercised intellect and retentive 
memory, everything which was passing around her, 
and the great subjects which were discussed in 
their causes and their consequences, by some of 
the most powerful and creative minds of the age, 
or of any age. 

According to the almost invariable rule in the 
descent of individuals of distinguished abilities, 
Mrs. Galton, the mother of Mrs. Schimmel- 
Penninck, who was born in Birmingham tow 
the close of the year 1778, was a woman richly 
gifted by nature. She was a daughter of the 
Scottish house of Barclay, of Ury, in Ki 
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shire. That county was then represented in Par- 
liament by her father. Cameron of Lochiel, the 
ntle Lochiel, the most chivalrous of the Jacobite 
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Highland chiefs, was her uncle; and before the | 


rtrait of the young Pretender two generations 
of the heads of Ury taught their children to bend, 
in respect for the misfortunes of a prince whose 
blood mingled with their own. ‘Lhe powerful 


mental endowments of the Barclays of Ury are | 


signalised enduriegly in the famous “ Apology for 


the people called Quakers,” by George Barclay; | 


while, as an instance of the corresponding bodily 

wers bestowed upon them, we may cite the 
once celebrated pedestrian, Captain Barclay. Mrs. 
Galton largely shared in the bounty of nature in 
both these diverse inheritances of her family, The 
beautiful form, and commanding carriage, con- 
stantly designated by spectators as those most 
fitted to support the part of an imperial matron, 
were united to a mental configuration bearing the 
same impress of genius and of authority, accom- 
panied—as experience convinces us is often the 
fortunate portion of such characters—by a keen 
and lively perception of the humourous, which was 
also inherited by her daughter. Her grandfather, 
of the straitest sect of the Friends, enjoyed 
the singular distinction of receiving, in his mansion 
in the City of London, three successive kings of 
England, on their respective visits to the Lord 
Mayors—George I., George II., and George III. 
Struck with the beauty of the little grand. 
daughter of his host, the last-named sovereign 
placed Lucy Barclay, then five years old, upon his 
knee, when this zealous infant scion of the stem 
of George Barclay replied, to the monarch’s 
amusement, in the genuine spirit of the apologist, 
“T love the king, but I should love him better 
without his fine clothes.” 

Ou a visit to Bath in her childhood, she had 
attracted the affection and won the companionship 
of Lord Chesterfield, then at the very close of his 
life. He delighted in the freshness of her vivacity, 
and charmed her by the refined courtesy of his 
kindness, As an instance of the effect of her 
mature strength of character upon a class of 
society widely different, both from the aged courtier 
and from that of Watt, Darwin, and Priestley, 
the chosen associates of her husband and herself, 
her daughter relates that an old Staffordshire 
sportsman, Squire Hoo, who, having been crossed 
in love, had for forty years closed the oaken doors 
of his ancient manor-house of Barr Beacon against 
all womankind, delighted to find that his literary 
and scientific neighbours opposed no obstacle to 
his following his sport over their lands, was 
accustomed to toast Mrs. Galton as “the only 
reasonable woman in the world !” 

On the paternal side the parentage of Mrs. 
Schimmel-Penninck was also distinguished for 
ability, united to a more severe and stern cast of 
character. The bent of Mr. Galton’s mind was 
strongly in the direction of the exact sciences. 
Optics, chemistry, aud electricity were the subjects 
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of his persevering and experimental investigation, 
while he was a skilled and laborious student of 
botany and ornithology. On the latter subject he 
published an elementary work in three small 
octavo volumes. Long a member of the Royal 
and the Linnean Socicties, he was a zealous sup- 
porter of their eplemeral but not unworthy sister, 
the Lunar Society of Birmingham. The members 
of this association, qualificd by Mr. Galton’s 
butler as the “Lunatics,” held their monthly 
assemblage at cach other’s houses; aud the enu- 


_meration of the names of some of its constiluents 





and those of their friends who were permitted 
habitually to frequent their meetings, sufficiently 
evinces the high and brilliant position in science, 
philosophy, and literature of the society of which 
Birmingham could at that period make her boast. 
We may thus number James Watt, his distinguished 
partner Mr. Boulton, Dr. Priestley, Dr. Daewin, 
Dr. Withering, Sir Joseph Banks, Sir W. Herschel, 
Mr. Edgeworth, Mr. Day, Dr. Parr, Mr. Berring- 
ton, Dr. Solander, and Dr. Afzelius. 

Among the familiar friends of Mr. Galton’s 
domestic circle were also to be found Smeaton, the 
builder of the Eddystone lighthouse ; the vexerable 
Judge Oliver, Lord Chief Justice of Massachusetts, 
and the éccentric Lord Monboddo, whom the 
little Mary Anne had beheld, approaching her 
father’s house on horseback, carry behind him a 
huge package, and exclaimed in delight, from the 
upper windows, that the tame dromedary they had 
seen before was coming to pay a second visit. We 
shall extract the authoress’s portrait of James 
Watt :— 


IIe was one of the most complete specimens of the 
melancholic temperament. Ilis head was generally bent 
forward or leaning on his hand in meditation, his shoulders 
stooping, and his chest falling in, his limbs lank and un- 
muscular, and his complexion sallow. LIl1is intellectual 
development was magnificent; comparison and causality 
immense, with large ideality and constructiveness, indi- 
viduality, and enormous concentrativeness and caution. 
Whilst Mr. Boulton’s eye and countenance had something 
of radiance, Mr. Watt’s were calm, as if patiently investi- 
gating, or quietly contemplating his object. His utterance 
was slow and unimpassioned, deep and low in tone, with a 
broad Scottish accent ; his manners gentle and unassuming. 
In a company where he was not known, unless spoken to, 
he might have tranquilly passed the whole time iu pursuing 
his own meditations. But this could not well happen ; for 
in point o f fact everybody practically knew the infinite 
variety of his talents and stores of kuowledge. When Mr, 
Watt entcred a room, men of letters—nay, military men, 
artists, ladies, even little children, thronged around him, I 
remember a celcbrated Swedish artist having been instructed 
by him that rats’ whiskers make the most pliant and elastic 
painting brush ; ladies would appeal to him on the best 
means of devising grates, curing smoky chimneys, warming 
their houses, and obtaiving fast colours. I can speak from 
experience of his teaching me how to make a dulcimer, and 
improve a Jew’s harp. 

Many years after this—I think it was during the peace of 
Amiens—Mr. Watt visited Paris. It so happened, that 
while goiog through one of the palaces, I believe the 
Tuileries, a French housemaid appeared much perplesed coa- 
cerning some bright English stoves which had just been re- 
ceived, aud which she knew not how to clean. Aa English 
gentleman was standing by, to whom she appealed for iu- 
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ormation, This was Charles James Fox. [le could give 
no help. “ But,” said he, “here is a fellow-countryman of 
mine who will tell you all about it.” This was Mr. Watt, to 
whom he was at the moment talking, and who accordingly 
gave full instructions as to the best mode of cleaning a 
bright grate. This anecdote I have often heard Mr. Watt 
tell with great diversion. 


It is pleasant to see how every trait of Fox's 
eharacter, with which we are presented by the 
successive publications of his contemporaries, 
illustrates the unfailing kindliness and sweetness 
of his nature. 


The mental fatigue of Mr. Watt at this period was often 
so great, that I have heard he required from nine to eleven 
hours sleep to recruit his powers, and his evenings were 
uniformly spent in some lizht, amusing reading. Mrs. 
Watt was exactly the needful help to her scientific husband, 
to whom she was wholly devoted, and whose fame she con- 
sidered her crowning glory. 

Mr. Watt had one son and one daugliter by his first 
marriage. The daughter died early, and the son was on the 
Continent, so that my acquaintance was with the children of 
the second marriage. 

They then lived, not in the handsome mansion and 
domain they afterwards occupied, but in avery moderate 
house in the subarbs of Birmingham, at Harper’s Hill. In 
this house we were frequent visitors, and Mr. and Mrs. 
Watt resided with a very simple establishment of two maids 
and a man-servant, all brought up under their own eye, and 
trained by Mrs. Watt in the thrifty and far-seeing habits of 
the most enlightened Scotch housewifery; besides which 
they had two little pag dogs, which were likewise taught by 
Mrs. Watt never to cross the unsullied flags of the hall 
without wiping their fect on the mats, placed at every door 
of entrance. 


We add ourselves to this description of the 
philosopher's wife, as a mark-worthy instance of 
the natural ingratitude of mankind to its instruc- 
tors and benefactors, that young Gregory Watt, 
the son of this second marriage, being, on a visit, 
introduced to the apartment destined for him, 
which chanced to be in some slight disorder, ex- 
claimed, in reply to the apology of his accom- 
plished hostess, “I love dirt.’ 

We add a sketch of Berrington, the author of 
the “Literary History of the Middle Ages,” a 
quarto work, now less known than its merits 
perhaps deserve, then the Roman Catholic priest 
of Oscott, the familiar associate at Sir Jubn 
Throckmorten’s, of Cowper, Mrs. Unwin, Lady 
Austin, and Lady Hesketh, from the vivid im- 
pressions of Mary ‘Anne, then not eight years 
old :— 


It was tea-time, ona summer afternoon. The drawing-room 
at Barr was very large, and especially it was a very wide 
room. The door opened and Mr. Berrington appeared—a 
tall and most majestic figure. I had never seen anything 
like that lofty bearing with which he crossed the room to 
speak to my mother; his coartly bow, down, as it seemed 
to me, almost to the ground, and then his raising himself 
up again to his full height, as if all the higher for his 
depression, Mr. Berrington was in person very remarkable ; 
he was then about fifty: his complexion and hair partook 
of the sanguine, his prominent temperament; and this gave 
a lightness and relief to his angular and well-cut features. 
His countenance exhibited, if one may so say, sternness and 
mirthfulness in different proportions; his nostrils were 
slightly fastidious; his mouth closed like Fate. His con- 
versation abounded in intellectual pleasantry; he was a 





finished gentleman of the old school, and a model of the 
ecclesiastical decorum of the church of ancient monuments 
and memories; his cold, stern eye instantly silenced any 
unbecoming levity either on religion or morality; his bear. 
ing was that of a prince among his people, not from worldly 
position, but his sacerdotal office, while his ancient and high 
family seemed but a slight appendage to the dignity of his 
character. His voice was deep and majestic, like the baying 
of a bloodhound; and when he intoned mass, every action 
seemed to thrill through the frame. I have thus spoken at 
length of Mr. Berrington, as the well-known historian of 
the “Literature of the Middle Ages,” and of that of the 
eleventh and twelfth centuries; and as the author of other 
popular and historical works, He was our most intimate 
neighbour at Barr. Three or four days seldom passed 
without his joining our dinner or ‘tea-table; and as lis 
house at Oscott was the rendezvous of much Catholic 
society, from that time Catholics became our social visitors, 
and many of them were yet more intimately connected with 
us. We regularly had fish on Wednesdays, Fridays, and 
Saturdays, as it was more than likely some of them would 
drop in; and they were ever welcome. Amongst these I 
should especially mention Bishop Berrington, cousin to our 
Mr. Berrington; and Dr. Ber, an eminent doctor of the 
Sorbonne. 

Miss Berrington was a widely different person from Mrs, 
Priestley. A Catholic lady, edacated in the habits of 
society, yet conforming to its customs and fashions with the 
devout spirit of one educated in a convent, she frequently 
joined the parties of our connections then at Bath ; and 
though she dressed with a splendour so contrary to gur 
habits, she never gave the imjicssion of being other than a 
kindly and simple person—so true it is that tle heart gives 
its colouring to all the exterior life and habits, and they un- 
mistakeably bear its impress. I remember, one evening, 
she was going to a ball, at the house of her relation, Sir 
Thomas Fleetwood. Dress was at that time a very lengthy 
and onerous affair, Ladies wore on their heads a super- 
structure of curls, white and brown powder, &c., which it 
took the hair-dresser two hours at least to complete, and 
poor Miss Berrington was condemned to dress hours before 
the appointed time, wearing, as ladies did then, an enor- 
mously projecting handkerchief, called a “ bouffcate,” and 
upon that a hage nosegay of artificial flowers, so that she 
could neither take her dinner, nor even lift a cup of tea to 
her mouth before she went. While she was waiting in 
durance, she asked me to read to her. I ran to fetch one 
of my books, and told her I thonght she would like Dr. 
Franklin’s little story of the man who paid too dearly for his 
whistle ! 


We are frequently reminded in Mrs. Schimmel- 
Penninck’s autobiography, of the early powers of 
discrimination of two remarkable persons, placed as 
both were in remarkable times; herself and Madame 
Roland, wide and happy as is the difference between 
the daughter of an English gentleman and that of 
a profligate Parisian tradesman. But in some of 
her sketches there is also a light felicity of touch, 
recalling the pencillings of our dearly beloved 
literary bencfactor— Boswell. 


Take this picture of the author—we had almost 
written of the “ Loves of the Triangles’”"—so com- 
pletely has Canning’s clever parody taken the 
place of the original, with the fresh impulse given 
to it along the path of fame by O’Connell, in his 
felicitous allusion to the now crowded “ Derby 
Dilly” :— 


It was in the course of that autumn that the celebrated 
Dr. Darwio first came to see my mother at Barr. His 
arrival was ao era in my life; I saw him with the eyes of @ 
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child; and now, in age, I can only describe him from the 
stores I then laid up in my memory. 

It was in the latter part of the morning that a carriage 
drove wp to our door, of that description then called a 
sulky,” because calculated to hold one person only, The 
carriage was worn, and bespotted with mud. Lashed on to 
the place appropriated to the boot in ordinary carriages, was 
a large pail, for the purpose of watering the horses, together 
sith some hay and oats beside it. In the top of the carriage 
was a skylight, with an awning, which could at pleasure be 
drawn over ; this was for the purpose of giving hght to the 
doctor, who wrote most of his works on scraps of paper as 
be-travelled. 

The front of the carriage within was occupied by a 
receptacle for writing paper and pencils, likewise for a 
knife, fork, and spoun; on one side was a pile of books, 
reaching from the floor to nearly the front window of the 
carriage; on the other, a hamper containing fruit and 
sweetmeats, cream and sugar, great part of which, however, 
was demolished during the time the carriage traversed the 
forty miles which separated Derby from Barr. We all 
hastened to the parlour window to see Dr. Darwin, of whom 
we had heard so mach, and whom I was prepared to honour 
and venerate, in no common degree, as the restorer of my 
mother’s health, What then was my astonishment at 
beholding him, as he slowly got out of the carriage! Lis 
figure was vast and massive, his head was almost buried on 
his shoulders, and he wore a scratch wig, as it was then 
ealled, tied up in a little bob-tail behind. A habit of 
stammering made the closest attention necessary, in order to 
understand what he said. Meanwhile, amidst all this, the 
doctor’s eye was deeply sagacious, the most so, I think, of 
any eye I remember ever to have seen; and I can conceive 
that no patient consulted Dr. Darwin, who, so far as intelli- 
gence was concerned, was not inspired with confidence in 
beholding him; his observation was most keen; he con- 
stantly detected disease, from his sagacious observation of 
symptoms, apparently so slight as to be unobserved by other 
doctors. His horror o! fermented liquors, and his belief in 
the advantages both of eating largely, and eating an 
almost immeasurable abundance of sweet things, was well 
known to all his friends; and we had on this occasion, as, 
indeed, was the custom whenever he came, a luncheon-table 
set ont with hot-house fruit, and West India sweetmeats, 
clotted cream, Stilton cheese, &c. 


The materialism of Dr. Darwin’s whole views 
of life made a most powerful impression on the 
thoughtful aud devotional mind of the little girl 
who listened to him. We udd to the details in 
the work before us a slight instance of the bent 
of his ideas from our own recollections. ‘No 
creature is happy while it is cold,’”’ was a saying of 
his. Had our authoress heard this also, it is 
probable she would have quoted from her favourite 
Veillées du Chateau, that the little peasant, 
Augustin, who was found perishing with cold in 
the forest by the children of the castle, was happy 
when he stripped off his jacket to endeavour to 
Preserve warmth in his little brother. 


I must, however, here in candour, add one observation. 
When I retrace, in my mind, mach which Dr. Darwin said, 
the review strikes me with the utmost horror and wonder, 
Tet there was much to make the tone of his remarks then 
*ppear less extraordinary to those who heard them. It 
teemed as though the French revolution had affected the 
whole fabric of social life, and had been the occasion of a 
tadden outburst of universal delirium, sweeping away all its 
courtesies and decorums. 

conversations then of Dr. Darwin, though extreme 
fven at that time, were yet in keeping with the universal 
*pirit of the age. 


DR. DARWIN. 
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The gathering murmurs of the fast approaching 
tempest of the French Revolution, fell upon Mrs. 
Schimme!-Penninck’s childish ear, mach as the 
first appearances of the American impressed, at a 
similar age, Mrs. Grant, who has recorded, in a 
striking description, her recollection of “ the pale 
and agitated countenances of the English officers,” 
as they were first made aware of the deep reality 
of the great contest which resulted in the declara- 


tion of American independence. 


Amongst the habitual family routine to which we now 
returned, was that of receiving the Lunar meetings. The 
first of these was marked by Mr. Boulton’s presenting to 
the company his son, just returned from a long séjour in 
Paris. I well remember my astonishment at his full dress, 
in the highest adornment of Parisian fashion ; but I noticed, 
as a remarkable thing, that the company (which consisted 
of some of the first men in Europe) all with one accord 
gathered round him, and asked innumerable questions, the 
drift of which I did not fully understand. It was wonderful 
to me to see Dr. Priestley, Dr. Withering, Mr. Watt, Mr, 
Boulton himself, Mr. Ren, manifest the most intense interest, 
each according to his prevailing characteristic, as they almost 
hung upon his words; and it was impossible to mistake the 
indications of deep anxiety, hope, fear, curiosity, ardent zeal, 
or thoughtfal gravity, which alternately marked their coun- 
tenances, as well as those of my own parents, My ears 
caught the words “ Marie Antoinette,’ “the Cardinal de 
Rohan,” “ diamond necklace,” “famine, discontent among 
the people,” “sullen silence, instead of shouts of Vive le 
Roi!” All present seemed to give a fearful attention. 
Why, I did not well know, and in a day or two these things 
were almost forgotten by me; but the rest of the party 
heard, no doubt, ia this young man’s narrative, the distant, 
thongh as yet faint, rising of the storm which, a year later, 
was to burst upon France, and, in its course, to desolate 
Europe. 

It was one evening in this sammer, towards the end of 
July, I well remember, the glorious sun was declining 
behind the distant hills, and the long shadows were spread- 
ing over the woods and meadows, when we saw at a distance 
a vehicle (usually employed to carry servants to town or 
Church) returning at more than its usual speed. After 
some minutes, the door of the drawing-room opened, and 
in burst Harry, William Priestley’s brother, a youth of 
sixteen or seventeen, waving his hat, and crying out, 
“Hurrah! Liberty, Reason, brotherly love for ever! Down 
with kingeraft and priestczaft. The Majesty of the people 
for ever! France is free, the Bastille is taken ; William was 
there, and helping. I have just got a letter from him. 
He has pat up the picture of the Bastille, and two stones 
from its ruins, for you” (addressing himself to me), “ which 
you will soon receive ; but come, you must hear his letter,” 
We all stood thunderstruck, . . . . I am not now 
about to speak of public events, with which I have nothing 
to do, but of the effects they produced on the domestic 
sphere with which I had experience. I have seen the 
reception of the news of the victory of Waterloo, and of the 
carrying of the Reform Bill, but I never saw joy comparable 
in its vivid intensity and universality, to that occasioned by 
the early promise of the French Revolution. It can only 
be explained by the deeply latent heresy of the human heart, 
which, while it asserts that knowledge is power, ignores that 
power is both fratricidal and suicidal to happiness, till laid 
at the foot of the Cross, and till the heart that wields it is 
baptised and regenerated by the love of God. 

We add to this description of the reception of 


the news of the destruction of the Bastille in 
Birmingham, the different picture of the arrival of 
the intelligence of the decapitation of Louis XVI, 
in the ancient cathedral city of Norwich. 

to our own knowledge, on the arrival of the infor- 
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mation of that event in the evening, a zealous | 


champion of royalty hastened from house to house 
of all the families he could reach about to attend 
an assembly, then so called, held that night ; 
eutreating them to appear in even the smallest 


badge of mourning, as a demonstration of public | 
| banquet is again permitted to be served up to the 
_ keen appetite of the nursery. 


feeling in England on the occasion, Compliance 
with his request was manifested by the general 
“a of improvised mourning dress at the 
ball. 

The progress of a mind such as Mrs. Schimmel- 
Penninck’s, amidst persons and events such as have 
been indicated, could not fail to furnish a deeply 
interesting study ; and we especially commend it, 
in all its aspects, to the attentive consideration 
of all engaged in the development of individual 
nature in childhood. Many a parent and many a 
tutor may gather hints and instruction of the 
most valuable kind from a careful study of pas- 
sages in the work before us, which display the 
forces brought to bear from so many opposite 
quarters upon a character well fitted, by its natural 
powers, to exemplify their various effects ; result- 
ing, through many painful and some injurious 
struggles, in the development of the affluence of 
a nature, where, eventually, the firmest convictions 
of the spirit were united with the most liberal 
manysidedness of general judgment. 

The conflicts of the old and new Adam in the 
breast of the youthful combatant were actually 
heightened, instead of being subdued, by the 
mental training she underwent. In the completest 
mingling with the admirable religious instructions 
of Mrs. Galton to her little daughter, and no 
small portion of the mental discipline of the 
Friends, to whose communion her whole family, 
nominally, at least, belonged, came in full vigour, 
such training as Plutarch might have recorded, 
and lycurgus have commended. 

My father and mother constantly desired me to bear pain 
ike a philosopher or a Stoic. I remember my mother 
telling me of the little Spartan boy, who, having stolen a 
fox, let it guaw him to the heart without his betraying 
pain; and she asked me when I should be able to do the 
same. One day some cotton which was on my hand having 
caught fire, my mother bade me bring it slowly to her. 
She was at the opposite end of a long room, and I was 
told to walk slowly, lest the flame should catch my dress, 


and not to mind the pain, but to be like the boys of Sparta, 


I did so, but the scar remained on my haod many, many 
years, 


Very different was the swect teaching of “ my 


Aunt Polly” to the intent little disciple at her 
knee. 


She would often bid me place my little stool beside her 
at tea, and tell me long and interesting fairy tales; and 
still oftener Scripture histories, illustrative of the pictures 
on the Dutch tiles, which then formed the common orna- 
ment of chimney-pieces. I used to listen with delight to 
the history of Noah or of Abraham, of Joseph and his 
Brethren, of Caleb and Joshua, of David and Jonathan ; 


inflation and exulting pride with which I heard the stories 
of the Grecian heroes and philosophers, and the sweet and 
soothing feeling of rest with which I listened to those of 
the holy men of old. The one seemed like the glare and 














strength of the noon-day sun; the other like the sweet 
and refreshing calm of evening. 


Some excellent remarks on the effect of children’s 
reading fairy tales occur further on. We are 
happy to think that, in the varying fashions of 
their mental diet, this exquisite and salutary 


To the little philosophers of Barr, such sources 
of entertainment were prohibited, as containing 
false views of nature; while, on the other hand, 
they were told of burning mountains, showers of 
blood, and hills of loadstone, as familiar facts, 
until Mary Anne constantly returned from her 
daily walk, disappoiuted at not having encountered 
some one of these prodigies. 


I am often surprised when I think of my present pacific 
principles, and I may say disposition, and recollect the great 
delight I then had in all that part of Rollio, which deseribes 
the war; of the ancients. The battering-ram, the ballista, 
the tortoise, the musculus, and the crow, were then objects 
of great interest and study to me ; and I remember saving 
my pocket-money to purchase “ Mezerai’s Tactics.” We 
used to arrange all the different battles with hazel-nuts 
and holly-berries, according to the plans in that book, 
Grievous was it to me when the dressing-bell sounded 
and interrupted the battle of Thyambra, Issus, or Arbela. 


Scarcely less interesting than my Uncle Toby’s 
turning the siege of Dendermond into a blockade, 
in order to march to the relief of Lieutenant 
Lefevre. 

The contrasted effects of raising aloft before 
the youthful combatant in the battle of life at once 
the Pagan and the Christian standards of morals 
came to a climax, when at fourteen the authoress 
was introduced to Pope’s Homer, and the glowing 
denunciations of the ninth book were listened to 
with delight on Saturday evening, to be followed 
by the solemn enforcement of the precepts of the 
Sermon on the Mount on Sunday. 


Long since it has been shown me that “ there is but 
One good, that is, Gop ;” that there is but one beaatifal, 
that is, the reflection of Gop; and just as in all heresies 
there must be a portion of doctrinal truth, however traves- 
tied, to form a cement for the false incorporated with it 
so in all Pagan taste there must be a semblance, it may be 
a travestie or caricature of some of the Divine perfections, 
to impart life to the false and poisonous principles ipcor- 
porated therewith. Now, I apprehend that the principle 
incorporated with the Pagan idea of glory, is that of the 
Divine power and energy of will, stupendous in itself, bat 
in Pagan literature shining forth through fogs of pride, 
selfishness, and revenge. 


The principle enunciated in this passage was the 
fruitful germ in Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck’s mind 
of her “Theory of Beauty and Deformity,’ to 
the re-writing and elaboration of which in its 
complete Christian development much of ber 
thought and time was devoted, as to the consecra- 
tion of the talents committed to her to the service 


' and honour of her Lord. 


and well do I recall the contrast, even then, between the | 


Not less varied were the influences of society 
upon the mind of the authoress than those of 
literature. Her visits to her paternal grandfather 
at Dudson, near Birmingham, afford » delightful 





picture of that mingling of the most rigid sense 
of duty with the purest benevolence, and the 
most adoring enjoyment of the bounty of Provi- 
in all its creations, which seem peculiarly 
ion of the higher examples among the 

Society of Friends. 

In connection with this religious society, we com- 
mend to the attention of our readers the exquisite 
little romance of his early days, narrated by the 

Sampson Lloyd, an episode preserved by 
Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck, in a manner worthy of 
the pen of John Buncle. It is too long for 
extraction, but we notice it here as a remarkable 
secidental proof of the fidelity of the authoress’s 
narrations, a reference to the beauty and elegance 
of the heroine “‘ Betsy Fido,” to be found in a 
work of the last century, the ‘ Travels in France,” 
of the clever and eccentric Philip Thickuesse, 
whose disgust at the disfiguring monstrosities of 
French female dress before the Revolution were 
heightened by his recollections of the becoming 
simplicity of quaker garb, in the person of “ the 
elegant Miss Fido, a woman of that persuasion.”’ 

The heterogeneous influences at work upon the 
authoress’s character were further augmented by a 
visit of the family to Bath, occasioned by an ill- 
ness of Mrs. Galton’s, which had painfully severed 
her adoring daughter from her, and consigned 
her to the charge of governesses, ill-fitted to 
direct that loving and deeply-searching nature. 

It so happened that this year (1788) being the centenary 
of the arrival of King William, not a lady was to be seen 
without streaming orange ribbons, or gentleman without 
rosettes of the same in their button-holes. Besides this, 
balloons were at that time just come into vogue, and every- 
body wore huge balloon bonnets, with magnificent ostrich 
feathers; and what appeared to me indescribably beautiful, 
were the ample muffs and long tippets, and fur linings, of 
the silken Aogora goat’s hair. 

At Bath, the family circle was increased by the 
arrival of Sir William Watson, son of George III.’s 
physician, of the same name, and Lady Watson, 
Mrs. Galton’s sister, who possessed a full share 
of the beauty, the wit, and the energy of the 
Barclays of Ury, but without the calm colossal 
dignity of its earlier representatives, a most benc- 
volent, lively woman of the world for which she 
lived. One of her maxims was, “ We live amongst 
fools, we have to make use of them, to act upon 
them for their good and our own; and if they are 
only to be caught with gold, why, we must gild 
our nets, if we mean to catch them.” 

Christiana and Priscilla Hannah Gurney, the 
daughters of Lady Watson by her first husband, 
were among the most attractive and excellent 
possessors of their name, and their young cousin’s 
admiration and sympathy were unbounded; but 
at Barr Mary Anne had studied Virgil’s first 
“Eclogue,”” listening to the wild bees and the 
woodlarks song, at the foot of an oak-crowned 
Precipice, by a wild mill-stream, filled with flags 
and bulrushes, and the haunt of the heron and 
the king-fisher. At the house of Sir William 

atson,a map of wit and science, at Dawlish, 
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where the party now removed, the literary food 
of the carefully-trained youthful friend consisted, 
in its mildest form, of a deluge of the sickly sen- 
timental novels of the day,—in its more vigorous, 
of the novels of Fielding and Smollett, which 
occupied of course at that time a place on the 
shelvessof the library. From these, on her mother’s 
arrival, she turned with a feeling of absolute 
refreshment to reading the “ Arabian Nights,” 


with William Priestley; and, according to the 


mentally stimulating habits of this accomplished 
circle, their perusal sent her in quest of fresh 
information respecting Iblis, Istrakan, the Giaoars, 
and the Fire-worshippers. 

A number of interesting records of the succes- 
sive impulses which agitated the mind of the 
nation towards the close of the last century, are 
to be met with continually in Mrs. Schimmel- 
Penninck’s pages; and this work, describing with 
a fidelity above suspicion, and with an intelligence 
of a rare order, the bearings of cultivated society 
at that epoch, will long be referred to as an 
arbiter of authority on the times of which it 


treats. 
In describing tle effects of the dawn of the 


French Revolution— 


Among the changes which at that time took place in 
the subjects of conversation, I must not forget to mention 
that animal magnetism, which was just before at its height, 
and exciting universal interest, then suddenly dropped, nor 
was it resumed, so far as 1 know, till forty years afterwards. 
As men became more engrossed with the visible world, and 
with the things of time, those questions which had their 
beginning in the invisible world, and which derived their 
paramount interest from the connection of spirit with 
matter, the buundary which separates them, and the laws 
which regulate their action upon each other, became less 
interesting. 


On the authoress’s return from Bath at the 
close of 1788 :— 


The Slave-trade was a continual subject of conversation 
at this time. We were also deeply interested in the trial 
of Warren Hastings, and in Boswell’s “ Life of Johnson ;” 
and all the nation mourned, as with the mourning ol 
children, the heavy calamity which had then befallen 
George III. With sad hearts his subjects listened to dis. 
cussions on the need of a regency. Well I remember how 
no barrel-organ played “God save the King,” without 
bringing tears to the eyes of many who listened. 


Three years later :— 


But the great interest of the winter was “ Bruce's 
Travels.” This book was then new. The estates of 
Bruce, of Kinnaird, adjoined those of my maternal grand. 
father, Robert Barclay, of Ury. They were intimate 
friends, and when all the world, with one voice, scouted 
what they considered the improbabilities detailed in these 
Travels, my grandfather Barclay always said, “I have 
known Bruce intimately from his early years; he is too 
strong a man to have been thwarted by difficulties ; he is far 
too able to have been deceived, and he is infinitely too proud 
to tell a lie.’ My mother, noble herself, and above sus- 
picion, gave his writings full credence. 

We need not say that the accomplished lady 
was entirely mistaken in her opinion of the geo- 
graphical position of her maternal grandfather’s 
estates. There were three of them—two adj 
and one perhaps ten miles south of the others, and 
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that smaller possession eighty miles north from 
the estate held by Bruce, the Africa traveller. The 
intervening distance destroyed neighbourhood, 
when it occupied two days to a man and horse. 


Dr. Priestley frequently visited as this winter. Ie was 
never tired of talking to my mother of Bruce; he thought 
the passages containing the history of Abyssinia, and the 
details concerning the Queen of Sheba, gave an important 
attestation to the trath of Scriptare history, and affurded a 
clear light on the rise of many religious castoms and 
doctrines. He was a full believer in the authenticity of 
Bruce. 

How little Dr. Priestley anticipated when he attered 
these sentiments, that the day would arrive when Babylon 
and Nineveh would again be laid open to light, when the 
hieroglyphics of Egypt would be understood, and Babylon, 
and Assyria, and Egypt would, as it were, conjointly 
break the silence of a tomb of forty centuries, and unite 
their voices to give o1e concurrent three-fold testimony to 
Ilim proclaimed by Moses to Pharaoh, by Jonah to Nineveh, 
by Daniel to Babylon, even the triune living God, the 
Jehovah of Israel. 


Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck did not inherit the 
bodily strength of her ancestry. Painful attacks 
of spasmodic asthma in her childhood were sup- 
posed to originate in weakness of the spine, and 
from the age of eleven to that of cighteen, she 
was condemned to wear the machine invented by 
a Mr. Jones, which appears to have been one of 
those successively fashionab!e medical appliances, 
by which suffering humanity is further tortured. 
Spartan discipline here also was to be adhered to, 
aud to the authoress’s bodily trials the conflicts 
of the spirit were added. 

No mind was ever more utterly and purely 
free than that of Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck, from 
what William Smith, of Norwich, denounced in 
his place in the House of Commons—alas! too 
truly in the case of Southey—as “ the rancour of 
a renegade,” if, indeed, this odious term were 
in any respect appropriate to the religious changes 
and convictions she underwent, changes and con- 
victions not rarely to be met with among the 
cultivated sects of the Dissenters of past times, 
where the alteration is altogether one of addition, 
and nothing has to be removed, as in the case of 
converts to Romanism. 

Here is her estimate of Dr. Priestley— 

I can never forget the impression produced on me by 
the serene expression of his countenance. He, indeed, 
seemed present with God by recollection, and with man by 
cheerfulness. I well remember that in the assembly of 
these distinguished men, amongst whom Mr. Boulton, by 
his noble manners, his fine countenance, (which much re- 
sembled that of Louis XIV.,) and priacely munificence 
stood pre-eminently as the great Mecsenas, even as a child, 
I used to feel, when Dr. Priestley entered after him, that the 
glory of the one was terrestrial, that of the other celest.al ; 
and utterly far as I am removed from a belief of the suffi- 
ciency of Dr. Priestley’s theological creed, I cannot but 
here record this evidence of the eternal power of any portion 
of trath held in vitality. 

He had been trained in a most orthodox gospel faith. 
His affections and his habits had been formed and disci- 
plined in the old Presbyterian school. Jt was only in after- 
life that he gradually imbibed hie peculiar sentiments, so 
that it might almost be said that his heart and life were 
implanted in the priociples of Gospel faith, and that his 





subsequent sentiments were merely speculative opinions 
With me it was very different. My youth needed pot 
intellectual opinions, bat constraining principles, to afford 4 
goal of assured hope, to bestow a distinct light on the road 
leading to that goal, and to present a sufficiently stron 

and firm curb of discipline, to rule the conflicts both of the 
heart and intellect. 

The struggles, only alluded to here, of a most 
earnest and loving nature, sought deeper rest, 
and in the religious communion of the Moravians 
the strong but wearied pinions of her soul found 
their enduring repose ;-—repose enduring indeed, 
but not undisturbed. Her taste and imagination 
had been prepossessed in early life by familiar 
intercourse with several cultivated and devout 
persons of the Roman Catholic Church, and her 
spirit soothed by occasional attendance upon its 
ordinances ; and at a much later period of her life, 
several distinguished members of that faith sought, 
as they hoped, to complete the conquest over her 
mind. Others of her more attached friends 
watched the conflict with veneraticg but anxious 
silence. The result could scarcely have been 
doubtful to those acquainted with the -manner in 
which the strong foundations of her character had 
been laid. 

At the age of twenty-eight, Mary Anne Galton 
was united in marriage to Mr. Lambert Schimmel- 
Penninck, a gentleman of the noble Dutch family, 
the head of which, the late Count Schimmel-Pen- 
ninck held the high rank of Stadtholder of Hol- 
land. Mr. Schimmel-Penninck was engaged in 
business, not with uniform success, in the city of 
Bristol. He was a man of accomplished mind. The 
union was long and happy, and in the season of 
difficulty the practical energy and integrity of his 
wife’s character shone eminently forth. 

It is with deep regret that we feel compelled to 
add, from a sense of the instructive warning thas 
conveyed, that, from the circumstances of the 
settlement of Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck’s property 
at her marriage, suggested by her father, and 
afterwards considered by her husband and herself 
as injurious to their just interests, arose the com- 
mencement of the estrangement, excepting ia the 
instance of one individual, during the remainder 
of her life, between herself and the members of a 
family so amply endowed with the gifts of fortune. 
Deep was Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck’s sorrow at 
this separation from her beloved mother, which 
was humbly accepted by her as a chastisement. 

As an authoress, Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck was 
chiefly known through her “Select Memoirs of 
Port-Royal,”’ which charming work has 
through many editions. To her is justly due the 
honour of first holding up to English readers the 
torch of light, which enabled them to discern in 
this band of saints and sages the advancing t 
and animated countenances of a chosen cohort 
the noble army of martyrs. 

Hannah More wrote to her,—‘ I am glad to see 
you have so much contributed to make Port- 
Royalism known in this country. Even religious 
readers are, in general, ignorant of the treasures of 
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‘zion and learning possessed by these devoted { forms of beauty, which imparts the charm to landscape, to 


e. I was, even at an early period of m 
iritual reading, so warm in their praise, that Dr. 
Johnson used to call me ‘ Jansenist.’ ”’ 

The direction of Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck’s 
mind to a work, the final completion of which 
gecuried her attention until the very close of her 
fife, and in which her genius and originality are 


ten years, when she first became acquainted with 
lavater’s Physiognomy. 


It was Madame de la Fitte’s French translation, equally 
jistinguished for an eloquence which gives it the effect of 
sa original work, aod for accurate physiognomical portraits, 
the peculiar characteristics of which have been altogether 
planted and lost, in the English elaborate but unfaithful 

Hour after hour did I spend entranced over its 
contents. Its ardent piety, its elevated aims, and conse- 
erated objects absorbed my whole soul, just as a first view of 
an ocean, a sunset, or a mountain. [flow did the eighth 
Psalm, as I now read it in Lavater, seem the utterance of 
my heart; and his picture of the family of adoring wor- 
shippers, looking upwards to God, with arms stretched out, 
wariag towards the immortal world, made an indelible 
impression on me. I took them to be all portraits, and 
my very heart said from its inmost depths, ‘*O that I 
knew such people! people from whose faces and attitudes 
the light of God’s glory seems reflected!” Then I looked 
atallthe other portraits, and read what was said of each, 
with earnest curiosity. I loved to see how, in every face, 
tome trace of goodness, or intelligence, or caprcity for 
blessiog, might be found. 

It was to me of the deepest interest to watch every 
change in my mother’s countenance, as I sat beside her. . 
Oh! how fervently did I oftea pray to God, as I sat with 
her, that He would indeed give me an understanding heart, 
that I might comprehend the language of every look, and 
be able to supply her wants before she could express them. 
This became another source of interest to me in studying 
lavater. I not only turned over his pages, and dwelt on 
every portrait, with the view to know the lines of character 
i general, but I learnt to observe the fleeting changes 
which sweep across the countenance. And this feeling 
with regard to my mother, and this book of Lavater, have, 
together, been the means of laying the foundation of what 
has been the prevailing bias of my life. In after-years, 
my physiognomical knowledge became much extended by a 

of temperament and phrenology; and as time went 
oa, my ardour expanded for tracing that connexion of mind 
with the material world, that incarnation of truth in the 


music, to painting, and to architectare, showing forth the 
attributes of the Divine Being in them all. Afterwards, it 


| became still further extended in the solemn yet blessed 
delight of stadying God’s own symbolism, not only in 


nature, but likewise in the stady of the Hebrew language— 


| His own appointed tongue whereby to convey the revelation 


of Himself, still under symbols, to His creature man; and 
thus, by a holy and blessed artistic power, to bridge over 


the immense interval that separates spirit from flesh, in 


especially displayed, was given at the early age of | 


| tion concerning the standard of beauty. 


order that His Sprrrr may teach man more easily to 
“searcu the deep things of God,” by presenting them, as 
in the fulness of time He presented His dear Son, ina 
form in which the Divinity of the principle is both con- 
cealed and manifested, under the Incarnation, Thus was 
the die of my inward life cast. 

We extract from the narrative of Mrs. Schim- 
mel - Penninck’s judicious and affectionate bio- 
grapher some notice of her “Theory of Beauty 
and Deformity,” which appeared in 1815 :— 


The “Theory ” suggests an answer to the vexed ques- 
It shows that the 


| error had been in secking for one standard of beauty, when 


nature has constituted several. These standards of beauty 
the author considers to be evidently on the successively 
developed perceptious and requirements of man, and to con- 


| sist respectively in the reflection from material objects, of 





the power, the love, and the life of the Divine Being. 

In later life, Mrs. Schimmel-Penninck lamented that in 
this early work her “‘ Theory ” had not received its proper 
application to Christian art and Christian taste, nor had 
been based on its true foundation in Christian truth. It 
was her cherished wish to re-write the whole, from the 
enlarged and ceepened convictions of her later mind. 

She believed that the task of unfolding the eternal prin- 
ciptes of beauty, though humble compared with that of 
teaching Spiritual truth, was yet of practical importance. 
She eonsidered “ the tastes to be the extreme ramifications 
of principles,” and she held that the arrangement of a 
house, and of domestic scenery, according to the percep- 
tions of a rightly informed taste, went far towards pro- 
moting the cheerfulness and harmonious feelings of those 
who would receive its influence, She was deeply anxious, 
therefore, to discharge the task which she believed had 
been committed to her, to the glory of God; and her post. 
humous work on the “ Principles of Beauty” is the result 
of this desire. It was written in the latter years of her 
life, but while it might yet be said of her, that, spiritually, 
“her eye was not dim, nor her natural force abated.’’ 


The immediate appearance of this posthumous 
volume is now announced. 
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O wiart were man if he were led 
By reason as his guide ? 

A life of woe, a death of dread, 
A void of all—save pride. 


An atom on a whirlwind driven, 
A bubble on a stream, 

A death in life,—unblest, unshriven, 
All aimless as a dream. 


A straining after what is not— 
A race without a goal, — 

A constant murmur at his lot,— 
A life without a soul. 





Himself a mystery to himself, 
Abyss too deep to plumb ;— 

Can naught restore man’s moral health, 
Though oracles be dumb ? 


Yes, when man feels his helpless state, 
And lifts his thoughts on high ; 

When he perceives his sins are great, 
And fears his destiny — 


Religion cometh down to bless 
The man, his sorrows cease— 
Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
Her paths are all of peace. 
Brta. 











PART I. 


’Tis a glorious land! A land of liberty, where 
all are free, or supposed to be—free as their 
mountain breezes—a goodly land, whose merchants 
are princes ; whose traffickers are the honourable 
of the earth. What land so favoured of Heaven? 
Wisdom and knowledge dwell within her gates ; 
righteousress and equity regulate her laws. 
Proud, noble Britain! Thy manufacturing cities 
are of imperfect beauty, if they be not often ugly; 
but those who dwell therein devise, nevertheless, 
liberal things. ‘Their charities extend to other 
lands. With liberal hand they give a ransom for 
the slave; and the tale of his wrongs has only to be 
told, to awaken their sympathies in his behalf. 
They scatter their gold to give light to them who 
sit in darkness; knowledge to the ignorant, free 
dom for the slave. Yet the recording angel hath 
somewhat against them. They look abroad for 
misery and wretchcedness, and ameliorate the 
sufferings of those far beyond their own land— 
yet think not of those who are bound to them by 
nearer ties; those who should have a better claim 
upon their philanthropy avd wealth. Riches 
belong to individuals, but if those who helped to 
accumulate riches, and without whose services 
they never would have been gathered, starve for 
lack of bread or perish for want, whilst other 
tables are loaded with daintics, it is more than 
probable that there are duties left undone. If the 
wages of the labourer are doled out with a 
niggardly hand, it is positive that a great loss is 
sustained. If tlic pitiful mite for which many 
operatives wear out body and soul be scarce so 
much as will keep life in—yet might be larger— 
there is a great iniquity “at home,” and its cry 
will be heard from this home by Him with whom 
is no respect of persons, and the gold may become 
dim—the riches take wings. 





a 


PART II. 
ALL was past—the watch by day, the vigil by 
night ; the hope, the fear, the heart’s misgivings 
—her husband was dead. That same day he had 
been Jaid in the lonesome grave, and she was alone 
in the world with her two children. One was 
already asleep; the other had shaded her face 
with her hand, and the mother hoped she slept 
too, she lay so very still. A moment the mother’s 
eye rested upon the children. A tear fell on the 
brow of the youngest—she was like her father. 
A moment she lingered by their bedside, and then 
turned away to bury the past, with its short-lived 
happiness, and to think of the present. The future 
she dared not speculate upon. She was very poor. 
Her husband’s Jong illness had exhausted his small 
savings long ago. He was a young man, and what 
bade fair to be a biilliant career was but just 
dawning upon him when consumption seized its 
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prey. A long and lingering illness unfitted him 
for his duties. He had no rich relatives, and jf 
his wife had, they were both too proud to solicit 
charity. He died; and kis last hours were em. 
bittered by the thought that he was leaving behing 
him a friendless widow, and two fatherless children, 
She had long been prepared for the change, she 
believed. She had looked forward to this trial 
often, as she kept her lonely watch by his side; 
but now, when it was all over, she could hardly 
realize the truth. The husband of whom she was 
so proud, and who loved her so well—laid in the 
grave. Poor young widow!—how brief a time 
she had known his protection and care! Poor 
young mother—alone in the world, with two little 
ones to provide for, and none to help. Her pros- 
pects were dark and cheerless ; her sun was clouded 
at noon; but she had a brave heart and a trusting 
spirit, and she dashed the tears from her eyes, and 
sat down to cousider where she would find bread. 
It was summer still, yet the sun scarce penetrated 
into the close alley to which poverty had com- 
pelled them to remove shortly before— his cheering 
rays seldom visited the dark little apartment where, 
for some past days, tie children played, and their 
dying father lay. But the stars came out at night, 
and the little ones could see them shining down 
upon them from their distant home. These stars 
—so calm, so bright—look down alike on the lofty 
and the lowly—these night-lamps of the sky. 
They may be but the stars, and nothing more, to 
the gay, light-hearted being, who is dancing aloug 
life’s rosy path to music’s sweetest strains; but to 
the weary watcher and the sorrowing heart, that 
shining frame-work is the lighted way to a world 
of bliss beyond our earth. Yes, glorious stars !— 
sileutly but surely ye proclaim a brighter anda 
better land for the lone weeper. The gems on 
the floor of heaven are hopes in the world’s high 
arch. There is music yonder, though we hear it 
not. There’s not the smallest orb but, in its 
motion, like an angel, sings. 

The daylight faded away in that close alley, but 
soon the stars came out, and by their light the 
widow thought, whilst others slept. The next 
day she would seek needlework—that common 
refuge of female destitution—almost the sole prop 
on which a woman, not born to labour, and bar- 
thened with an encumbrance, has to lean upon for 
support. Why is it that, whilst to man au ul 
limited sphere of action is afforded, to woman are 
prescribed such narrow bounds, beyond which she 
may not encroach with impunity? Man hesitates 
not to take even her own legitimate employment 
out of her hands; but woman must compress her 
energies, and cramp them into the corner maa 
shares with her, and woe be to her if she dares to 
assert her right to a calling not sauctioned by 
creation’s lords, whether she have or waat the 
ability to follow it successfully. 
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PART IIT. 


gs the following morning, Annie Lee threaded 
ber way along the crowded streets, until 
de reached the warchouse of Morgan and 
Company. Groups of poor but genteel looking 
women were standing together, waiting their 
work. ‘They were all strangers to her, and draw- 
“e her veil closer over her face, she shrunk into a 
jistant corner to wait her turn, and watched the 
neediewomen depart. On every face were stamped 
care and suffering, and a look of patient endurance 
characterised all. Her time came. - It was a 
relief to turn from these worn pale faces, to the 
brisk smiling countenance behind the counter. 
Mr. Joseph Jones was a remarkably spruce young 
man. He wore a signet ring and gold studs, 
snd an Albert chain of the same ore. He bowed 
rather respectfully to the widow, and, in answer to 
her low request for needlework, made up a pretty 
el of shirts. “ Ma’am, stitched front and 
wristbands 2s. 2d. a dozen.” The widow slightly 
started. “Two and twopence a dozen, ma’am,” re- 
peated Mr. Joseph Jones; “ but, if you prefer 
blouses, we allow 2s. 3d. per dozen for them. 
More stitching, but a softer seam.” The penny 
vas evidently a consideration, the widow chose the 
shirts, and left the smiling Mr. Jones, to return 
home with a week’s work under ber cloak. 


A young girl passed into the warehouse as she 
left it. She carried a parcel similar to the one 
Mr. Jones had given herself. She might be about 
sixteen, not more, and, attracted by her beauty, 
Aunie Lee looked after her. At the same mo- 
ment the girl turned. Both smiled, and then took 
each their different paths. 


At the week’s end they again met in the ware- 
house. They worked for the same house. Their 
roads lay together, and the widow discovered that 
the beautiful young seamstress actually tenanted 
the apartment above her own, with a widowed 

r. 

She had come over from Ireland at her father’s 
death. Nora was fond of childrn, and after their 
tequaintance began would sometimes bring her work 
ofan afternoon into Annie’s room. Gracie would 
telp her mother in her baby fashion, but Lily 


liked to listen to Nora’s singing,—for the spirits of 


the Irish girl were light as yet, and though poverty | 
_ficence, and duly impressed them with his great- 


ud privations had been her lot, she kept a light 
teart and a hopeful spirit. 

Her mother was an expert needlewoman, and 
they contrived with close application to earn a 
wanty crust, for which they were happily content. 
nee Nora’s buoyant spirit would wish to be 
“e—away from the weary, weary stitching—out 
im the glad sunshine, under the blue skies, far away 
“er the green hills, with Lily on her shoulder and 

soft green grass under her feet. * Ah, its away 
*¢ would go, Lily, mavourneen, she would say— 
*¥ay where the fairies are, darling, and dance with 
r on the green, and wander among the flowers 
the day long. They should show us their 











| beauteous land and their coral groves and their 


golden palaces. 
Lily would clap her tiny hands as she thought 


on the birds, and the flowers, and fairyland. The 
beautiful Irish girl made the long hours glide 


| quickly past with her merry laugh and pleasant 


ways; and that was a bright time, thought upon 
long after—a happy time, although the little ones 
languished for want of fresh air, and their rosy 
cheeks grew pale, unkissed by the summer breeze, 
and the birds, and the flowers, and fairyland were 
still afar off; and the busy needles plied from 
morning till night, “until the cock was crowing, 
and the stars shone through the roof,’’ and one of 
the weary workers stitched on after the stars paled 
before the light of day. 


PART VI. 


CLaRe-HALL was a blaze of light, and John 
Morgan, Esq., viewed his princely mansion with 
a self-approving smile. Mrs. John Morgan, in 
velvet and jewels, was receiving friends. Her 
only daughter was late at her toilette; her two 
sons were with their tutor in the library. Beauty 
and fashion filled Clare-hall, and merchant princes 
and professional men whose wealth or genius 
made their appearance desirable there. Clare-hall 
towered above its compeers with conscious dignity, 
and over even stately trees around its gardens. 
Glitter had been more sought than architectural 
propricty inside, so comfort was less studied than 
adornment outside. Heavy draperies of costly 
materials swept the floors—expensive furniture 
was crowded together—valuable paintings lined 
the walls so closely, that the eye knew not where 
to rest; whilst the whole were so inartistically 
conglomerated, that the fashion and grace of any 
single ornament was imperceptible. Certainly, 
however, the idea the owner of Clare-hall meant 
to express was fully conveyed in its interior 
arrangements—not his good taste, but his great 
wealth—real substantial dona fide wealth, of his 
own making, as he failed not to declare upon 
every fitting occasion. It was the pride of his 
heart to parade this wealth before others, and 
when he had amazed his guests with his magni- 


ness, it was his boast to tell them within a quarter 
of a century he had risen from obscurity to his 
present eminence, solely by his own exertions. 
Mr. John Morgan solemnly declared such was the 
fact, and his friends disputed not his word. 

The fair Venetia was late of appearing—her 
father’s eye wandered amongst the brilliant throng 
for her in vain. Where is Venetia, he impatiently 
asked? She came at last, and he thought she 
had never looked so beautiful, as she swept past 
him—her rich lace robe floating round her grace- 
ful form like a snow-cloud, and her raven hair 


wreathed with the pearls he had that same day « 
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presented to her. Venctia was a beauty, and she 
knew it. She was the only daughter of John 
Morgan, Esq., of Clare-hall, and as such she com- 
ported herself. New honours were coming upon 
Clare-hall. It numbered amongst its guests 
an old, real, baronet. It might be Sir Edward 
Gravely was the poorest man there —but he 
was a world above its other guests by birth, and 
a baronet in his own right. Sir Edward had met 
Venetia Morgan at a county ball — had been 
fascinated by her beauty, said the gossips, and 
attracted by her fortune, whispered scandal. He 
had danced oftenest with her on that memorable 
evening, and had accepted her father’s invitation 
to Clare-hall upon the spot. Venetia’s dark eyes 
sparkled with pleasure when Sir Edward approached 
her. The haughty smile softened, and its cold 
expression fled. Sir Edward Gravely was neither 
young nor handsome, but he had what was better 
in Venetia Morgan’s estimation —a title. Venetia 
was like her parent, ambitious. She was a 
fashionably-educated young lady, with no vulgar 
prejudices in fayour of the heart. Position was 
her idea of happiness. 

Sir Edward Gravely renewed the attentions of 
the ball. The lady smiled. Her parents ap- 
proved, and Sir Edward believed he saw a way in 
which he could relieve himself from his embarrass- 
ments, and secure to himself a bride at the same 
time. He devoted himself to Venetia, and she was 
nothing loth to receive his homage. He returned 
again to Clure-hall; Venetia grew more impor- 
tant at home—more imperious abroad. Lady 
Gravely sounded well. 





PART V. 


SuMMER was gone—and with it the birds, and the 
flowers, and fairy land. Nora’s mother fell sick, 
and sbe came seldom now to work beside the 
widow and her children, There was no sunshine 
now; the wind whistled down the alley, and the 
snow rested against the window. The stars, Lily |. 
thought, forgot now to come out at night; but 
Gracey could help her mother now in good earnest, 
and did not think—although her mother thought it 
sad to behold that pale, patient little face bending 
over the long hard seams, and to watch the tiny 
fingers stretching on for hours that should have 
been whiled away with silver bells and waxen dolls, 
aad other child delights; only Gracey seemed to 
have forgotten she was yet achild. Lily had to 
amuse herself now watching the fallen snow, or 
listening to the moaning wind. Nora’s bright face 
and merry laugh they all missed ;—when she came 
down it was with a graver look. 

The short winter’s day was closing in. Lily had 
crept nearer the scanty fire; the mother sat nearer 
the window,—she could not afford a candle so early, 
and stitched on beside her. 

Suddenly she looked up in her mother’s face, 
saying, ‘“‘1'm soon tired to night, mother. It seems 
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“ Put your work past, Gracey dear,”’ replied her 
mother; “you've done well enough to-day.” Th. 
work was folded and laid upon her mother’s knee, 
and Gracey sat silent for some time. 

** How old am I, mother?” she asked at 

“Six, at Christmas, Gracey,” answered her 
mother, and she sighed. 

“That’s a long time, mother.”’ 

“‘ What is a long time, Gracey ?”” 

“ Six, isn’t six old, mother ?” 

Her mother smiled. 

“ How old is Lily ?”” 

“ Four, past.” 

Gracey fell silent again, Lily left the fire and 
nestled close to her. 

** How old are you, mother ?” queried the little 
maid. 

Nearly four times your age, Gracey,” answered 
her mother. 

“Don’t you feel old, mother ?” 

“ Not particularly. What makes you ask such 
a question ?” 

“‘ Because, if I was you, I should feel ever so 
old. Iam old now, mother.” 

“ Say old-fashioned, Gracey.” 

“No, just old, mother.” 

*“‘ Poor little Gracey, you want to go out more 
and work less. You must take Lily and dolly 
out for a walk when we have a good day.” 

“YT would rather stay here and help you, 
mother. Will these shirts soon be done makiag?” 

“ By Saturday, Gracey,” 

** And shall we have more ?” 

**T hope so, love.” 

Gracey sighed. 

“Nora is tired of shirt-making, mother.” 

No wonder, thought her mother, but only said, 
“Ts she, Gracey?” 

“So tired,” murmured Lily, laying her shining 
head on her sister’s lap. 

“I think every body must be tired of shirt 
making,” observed Gracey. 

“ Indeed, little woman. Is everybody Nora and 
yourself ?”’ 

* And you, mother.” 

“TI didn’t complain of being tired, Gracey.” 

“ That’s for our sakes mother, you didn’t always 
sew when father was alive.” 

«‘T had other duties to attend then, Gracey.” 

*“* Why did father die ?’’ asked Lily. 

** Because it was God’s will, Lily.” 

“Does God will everything, mother ?” 

“ Everything for our good, Lily.” 

“Was it for our good father had to die, am 
leave us ?”” 

“It must have been, Lily.’’ 

“Ob, I wish God would send us something 1 
eat, mother.” 

“ Are you hungry Lily.” 

“Yes, but I want ~ CSE nice; like 
we had before it was for our good to want sl 
Why don’t we have something nice to eat 00% 





I can’t finish this seam.” 
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«Because we are very poor now, Lily.” 

“{ don’t like being poor, mother. Do you, 

9°? 

“Not much,” laughed Gracey. ‘ What a droll 

thing youare, Lily.” 
Ose a. says,” answered Lily. “I wish 
Nora would come back—I wish—I wish—lI was a 
firy, to have plenty to eat when I was hungry. 
[’m hungry now, mother.” 

“ You shall have bread and milk betimes in the 
morning, Lily,” said her mother. She had only a 
erust of bread and a small basin of milk for their 
next day’s breakfast. : 

“J don’t like bread and milk always,” said 


* Lily; “‘ please give me a biscuit, mammy dear,” 


she pleaded. 

Her mother bent lower over her needlework to 
hide her tears. 

“Give Gracey one, too, mamma—good little 
Gracey—or, she shall have half of mine.” 

“Tm not hungry, Lily,” said Gracey. 

“ Aint you; 1’m so hungry for a biscuit, please 
mamma.” 

The blue eyes were raised so beseechingly, and 
the tiny arms clasped round the mother’s knee. 
“Just one to-night—please, one little wee bit, 
mammy. ; 

“Wait till Saturday comes, Lily.” 

“No, no; this night; and I'll give you one, 
two, three kisses.” 

“You shall have a whole biscuit on Saturday, 
Lilly.” 

“But I’m so hungry to-night, mother,” urged 
the child, as she left off pleading. Her counte- 
nance fell, und her lip quivered, but she kept back 
the tears, and went to nestle beside her sister. 

“You have vexed mother, Lily,’’ whispered 
Gracey. 

The head was quickly raised—she was at her 
mother’s side directly again. 

“Don’t get vexed, mammy dear; may be I'll 
dream a fairy gave me _a biscuit. Wouldn’t that 
te nice, mother, and me so hungry ? Don’t get 
= mamma, don’t please, or Lily will ery 


Sa poor mother drew her hungry child nearer 
“Dear baby! mamma has no biscuits now. She 


must know you to be very hungry, and yet send 
jou supperless to bed.”’ 





PART VI. 


h thought it a severe winter. The poor 
to be a miserable one. Employment was 
food high, wages low. It was indeed a 
winter for the poor. Those who dwelt in 
Hall felt not the piercing cold, wrapped in 
and warm clothing. Winter was but a 
to them, though they bemoaned the severity 
weather over blazing fires, and watched the 
as it beat against their closely draped win- 
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dows. John Morgan, Esq., declared it to be an 


uncommon winter—every way, he added, with a 
sagacious shake of the head. Profits were small, 
returns unequal, and the rate of pay must be 
reduced. 

Alas, for those who shivered over his needlework 
in their fireless homes, far away from Clare Hall, 
and its luxuries. 








PART VII. 


Tex had been two days without a fire. Gracey 
had taken cold; her cough grew distressing, and 
she could no longer assist her mother with her 
needle. Cold and hunger kept Lily awake all 
night. But she had learned of Gracey not to vex 
her mother by crying for bread when she had none 
to give them. 

Nora’s mother lay dying, and they seldom saw 
her. Lily ceased to dream of the birds, and the 
flowers, and fairy land; but Gracey told her that 
their own starling sang more sweetly than any 
bird she had ever heard. 

The starling was Lily’s own bird. Her father 
had brought it home to her for a birthday gift ; 
and though they had been compelled to part with 
many relics of happier days, that bird still kept 
them company through all their poverty. He sang 
as blithely in his cage above their heads, as if it 
was summer all the year with him. Lily took 
care he should never feel hungry like her. 

It was a long dreary winter, and it was not yet 
near an end. Gracey’s cough grew worse; but 
she was very patient, and never complained, 
though her mother saw her grow weaker every 
day. The dispensary doctor sometimes sent her a 
little fruit, but he was not aware of his patient’s 
extreme poverty. 

Annie Lee preserved her lady-like appearance 
through all her hardships. Even Mr, Joseph 
Jones pronounced her a genteel person, and always 
treated her with marked condescension. He 
even observed that she was a superior needle- 
woman. He had praised her work, and had pro- 
mised to use his influence to get her an additional 
penny per dozen. Mr. Joseph Johes did not 
succeed however. Morgan and Co. did not feel 
inclined to raise their pay in such times, Mr. 
Jones was extremely sorry for Mrs. Lee and her 
little girls, but the governor’s orders were like 
unto the Medeanlaws. The senior partner, John 
Morgan, Eszq., the rate of payments. 
None dared dispute his calculations, or offer their 
opinion on his business matters. If a party in 
his employment was dissatisfied, that party was 
free to leave, but not to complain. 

And John Morgan, Esq., was shrewd man 
of business—a man of unimpeachable integrity ; 
and as one of Her Majesty’s magistrates, an ad- 
ministrator of her laws, and a ruler of the people, he 
certainly best what amount of labour a 


human machine could perform in a given time, , 
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He also could best tell at what cost it could be 
maintained and kept in working order, Mr. 
Joseph Jones knew not how any one could subsist 
on such 4 pittance as seven shillings a week. It 
was utterly beyond his comprehension; and, 
although no business of his, he felt sorry for the 
widow and her little girls. Indeed, his heart bled 
for the miserable band of needlewomen whom 
he met daily. Their genteel poverty was worse to 
see than that of the squalid, ragged beggar, who 
shivered in the cold streets. 


The wind whistled drearily, the hail rattled 
against the crazy windows. A few cinders had 
been scraped together into the little grale. It 
was a wild day. Gracey had fallen asleep, ex- 
hausted with the cough. Her mother had gone 
to the warehouse with her weekly parcel of needle- 
work, and Lily was out alone in the blast. She 
had slipped out when Gracey fell quiet ; and there 
was nobody to miss the child. 

The children were frequently left by themselves 
in their mother’s absence. Lily was very proud 
of her post as housekeeper, and had never been 
known to desert before. 

It was a dreadful day for a child to be abroad. 
But with the sleet blinding her, and the wind 
driving her back at every step, the little wanderer 
made her way to a distant street in which was a 
baker’s shop. She knew it well; she often passed 
and repassed the windows, attractive with their 
nice biscuits and rolls. With a hesitating step 
she entered. 

“Please, ma’am, may I have a biscuit for 
Gracey ?” 

“As many as you please,” replied the smart 
shopwoman, handing two across the counter. 

“ But I have no money,’ faltered J.ily. 

The biscuits were taken back. 

“ Would you take a bird for one biscuit, ma’am. 
I will give you my bird for a biscuit to Gracey. 
She has such a cough; and I heard her ask 
mother for something to eat, in her sleep; and 
when she wakes she shall have a nice biscuit. 
Please take my bird—here it is,” said Lily, 
producing a small bird-cage from under her cloak. 

The cold had killed the bird—he was dead in 
his cage. 

“Don’t cry, poor child; here's a biscuit for 
Gracey, and one for yourself. This day would 
freeze a child to death, far more a bird.”’ 

Througn the drifting sleet she flew, with her 
dead bird clasped to her bosom. ‘The cage and 
the biscuits were left behind. 

Gracey was fast asleep. Her mother had not 
returned, and the starling was wept over in 
silence. 


It was late when Gracey awoke. Lily had 
cried herself to sleep, and the mother sat behind 
the curtain with her work. 

“ Are you not finished yet, mother ?”’ she asked. 

“ Not quite, dear Gracey.” 
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“Ts Christmas near ?” 
“Tt wants only a week till Christmas comes 
again, Gracey.” 

“Then I shall be six, mother. Its 4 long 
time.” 

The moother did not smile as formerly; she 
looked sad and sighed. 

**Do you never get tired, mother ?” 

“ Sometimes, Gracey.” 

“IT am always tired now, mother.” 

“You will get better soon, dearie.” 

“Ts Nora’s mother dead ?” 

“No; maybe she will get better, too, Gracey,” 

“TI don’t think anybody wants to get better, 
mother. I think we would all be better dead, 
It’s so cold and s> miserable here. It’s not a 
nice world to live in mother. I don’t want to 
get better.” 

** Gracey—Gracey !” 

“Don’t fret, mother. Are the stars out to. 
night? I'll be a star, mother, and watch over 
you and Lily.” 

A fit of coughing stopped her. When it sub- 
sided she was too exhausted to speak. 

Poor Gracey! not yet six, and tired of life! 





PART VIII. 
“‘Tue dressmaker waits below, Venetia.” 

“Really, mamma, I am quite fatigued with this 
exertion. I have just got rid of Miss Briggs. 
Her millinery consultation has taken two hours, 
and I feel quite unable to encounter Miss Grieve 
to-day.” 

“ My love, half an hour will suffice. It has just 
struck twelve.” 

“ Yes; pray ring for Poncho’s lunch.” 
Poncho raised his glossy head from his cushion, 
and licked his mistresses hand in recognition of 
her attention. 

‘Poncho shall be attended to, my love; but 
pray consider Miss Grieve waits your commands.” 
“ Another day, mamma, will do as well.” 

Miss Grieve comes such a distance, Venetia. 
The good woman’s time is valuable, no doubt.” 

* You are too unkind, mamma. I am persecu 
from morning till night with tradespeople who 
come by your orders.” 

“ You have no reason to grumble on that score, 
my love. It is not every bride who can boast 
such a trosseau. Miss Grieve assures me, in point 
of magnificence it excels the Lady Augusta Alen- 
heim’s. I almost tremble to think of the cost of 
your marriage dress and veil; but Mrs. Roberts 
assures me they are as near the Princess Royal's 
in pattern as possible. You seldom count the cost, 
my dear Venetia.”’ ; 

“T leave business matters to papa.’ : 

“ And it seems his daughter can command him 
in everything.” 

“What, Poncho! no lunch?” exclaimed 





his 
mistress as the pampered favourite snuffed the 
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delicacies provided for him, and turned’ away his 
head — delicacies which many a poor suffering 
human being would have gladly received. ‘“ What 
ean possibly ail Poncho, mamma?” 

“ He is not hungry, probably.” 

« Brown says he took an excellent breakfast ; 
but he is generally ready for his food.” 

“Pray do not distress yourself, my love. Poncho 
is well enough, depend upon it, although he may 
not feel apetitised for lunch at present. Appa- 
rently, an hour later, he may be induced to partake 
of some little dainty. Dismiss Poncho from your 
thoughts; Miss Grieve still waits.” 

“She need not, mamma.” 

“Brown, inform Miss Grieve Miss Morgan 
eannot see her to day, but will expect her on 
Friday, at the same hour.” The message was 
delivered. 

The baronet’s bride settled herself more com- 
fortably amongst her cushions to glance over a 
new novel; and the worn-out dressmaker retraced 
her steps to the city, under a broiling sun, thinking 
of the two hours she ‘had lost, and which had to 
be made up when her fashionable customer slept. 





PART IX. 


Tae world numbered one childworker less—one 
mouth fewer to fill; and yet Lily went oftener 
to bed without supper. The mother toiled harder, 
later, and earlier. But her strength was failing, 
and the weekly parcel was smaller. Mr. Joseph 
Jones noticed her altered looks. She grew paler 
and thinner, and she came less frequently to the 
warehouse. He had heard that one of her 
children was dead: but he thought the little girl 
aswell away—all things considered. 

Two years of ceaseless drudgery; two long 


_ Weary years, during which she had never had a 


moment in which to seek a breath of purer air. 
Two years since these aching eyes had rested 
upon the fresh green trees beyond the city- 
blackened shrubs and stunted bushes. ‘Two years 
and more since, with her child in her hand, she 
aa the purple hills, or trodden the daisy 


Sunday was her own —the only day in the seven 
® which she could rest ; and that was sweeter 
tow than the free sunshine of heaven. 

Lily had forgotten the birds, and the flowers, 
tod fairyland, and Nora, who became motherless, 
and left her miserable home one bleak, dark night. 
Neither Lily nor her mother ever saw her more. 

was beautiful, high-spirited, and thoughtless. 
only earthly protector was dead, and she was 
nupon the world friendless, poor, and next 
‘homeless, She could earn but a pittance at 
wedlework, for she was not an expert sewer like 
ler mother, She hated the drudgery, and yet she 
"8 $0 miserably poor, she had no choice. Tempta- 
in its most subtle form, beset her path, and 


ed but impetuous Irish girl accepted 
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food and raiment on terms which the untried, 
virtuous, and happy would have loathed. She was 
born poor, and she grew wicked—one of the 
mysteries in the world. 





PART X. 


It was very late, but the widow’s. lamp still lent 
its feeble light to the weary seamstress. Lily 
was so hungry she could not sleep, but lay quite 
still, watching the busy needle silently ; and then 
she startled her mother by the strange question— 
“When will we get to heaven ?”’ 

“ Why, Lily, I thought you were asleep.” 

“T can’t sleep to-night, mamma. I[ wish—lI 
wish I was dead.”’ 

The needle fell from the mother’s hand—she 
had lived to hear both her little ones desire death 
rather than life. 

“God takes good people to heaven—don’t He, 
mother ? and I know people are happy there, for 
the Bible says God feeds them. Oh, I wish to 
die, and to be fed when I get to heaven. Don’t 
you, mammy dear.”’ 

Death; yes! Death was better than life. 
What had they to live for? Toil and starvation. 
Death wouid end both. A wild thought entered 
the mother’s brain. She flung the unfinished 
shirt aside, drew back the thin curtains. It was 
a clear, cold, starry night, and very late. She 
looked round the miserable apartment they called 
home. Its wretchedness and poverty had never 
been so apparent. She was sick of life; the 
very child wished for death to terminate their 
miseries. Her head was giddy; her brain seemed 
on fire. She was faint with hunger, for she had 
starved herself to keep her child alive. She 
tied on her bonnet, made Lily get up, put on her 
scanty clothing, and taking her by the hand led 
her out into the ‘dark. The child shivered in the 
chill night breeze, but she dragged her along the 
silent streets, without a word of explanation. A 
wild smile was on her lip, and she hurried on the 
child until she could walk no farther. 

“ Please, mamma, don’t go any farther,” she 
pleaded ;—“ I’m so tired.” 

Her pleading was unheeded, and at last they 
reached the river. It was dark, sullen, and deep ; 
great rows of ships were moored along the quay. 
Lily thought their tall masts were like spectres in 
the dark night. Everything was still and noise- 
less. ‘The watchman raised his lamp as they 
approached, but passed on. His steps died away 
in the distance, and they got beyond the ships, 
where the river spread out broad and free. 

Lily looked from the gleaming waters to the 
starry sky. 

‘* Look up, mother,” said she, “look up at 
yonder star; how bright it shines. Will Gracey 
be watching us yonder, mamma ?” 

“ Hush, child; don’t ask questions.;, 

* Where are we going, mother ?” 
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That question rung out clear and calm. 
the silent night, that soft child voice sounded 
startlingly. 
way unheard; but that simple question, tremblingly 
asked, arrested the mother’s steps, and recalled 
her wandering senses. 

« Where were they going ?”’ the child demanded 
to know. 

It was a God-sent question, by the mouth of 
the little child. The mother tottered back from 
the water’s edge, and clasping the child to her 
heart, burst into tears. 

“T will carry you home, Lily; you must be 
very tired.” 


Upon | 


Lily had spoken frequently on the | 





(Zo be continued.) 
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“Nay, mother, I am stronger than you; let me 
hold your hand—so.” 

They went back together—the mother and child 
—back to starve on in their cheerless home, untij 
God saw fit to end their miseries in his own good 
time. 

Sixpence per dozen more for coarse shirts 
would have lightened them; but these sixpences 
went to make Lady Graveley’s bridal expenses a 
thousand pounds more than they might have been, 
and still they would have shown a magnificent 
expenditure. 

The miseries were lightened; and the time, like 
the way, will bear to be told. 











WHAT SHALL 


_ Is generally the first inquiry when a lucky wind- | 
Long and serious are the dis- | 


fall has come in. 
cussions upon this question between husband and 


WE DO WITH THE 
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wife, when either has been fortunate enough to be | 


the recipient of a legacy. Plans for provision | 


against old age, and the best methods for pro- 


moting the future of the children, are generally | 
sixpence put away to replenish the husband’s kit 
_on his return. 


the first subjects talked of. But it unfortunately 
happens too often, especially if the coin and notes 
themselves be visible, that the money imperceptably 
melts away, and leaves no enduring trace beliind. 
When lotteries were in fashion some years ago, a 
gentleman, well-known to the writer, was the 
lucky possessor of a share which produced twelve 
hundred and fifty pounds. This sum was nightly 
deposited under tle pillow for safety, and very 
many sleepless hours were passed in debating its 
disposal with his wife. He died some few years 
afterward in distress, which was only relieved by 
the munificence of his brethren in the most 
ancient craft ; his wife, an old lady, and daughter, 
are at this day supported by their joint exertions in 
needlework, aided by a small school. All that 
remains of the twelve hundred and fifty pounds 
are a coral necklace, which was bought for the 
child, and the sword of a Knights Templar, which 
belonged to the husband. ‘These relics are never 
looked at without the bitterest regret that an 
answer had not been given to the query. 

But to descend to more humble life, events are 
at this time in progress which clearly elucidate the 
necessity of promptly solving the difficulty. At 
the commencement of the Chinese war, a clever 
non-commissioned Officer was sent to Canton, 
having been married scarcely a month, leaving half 
his pay (thirty shillings a month), for his wife. 
Being fortunate enough to obtain a good situation 
there, with an increase of pay, he has remitted 
fifty pounds to his wife, who, by the way, can 
have almost constant and good employment as a 
dressmaker, And what is to be seen for the fifty 
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pounds? A quantity of cumbersome furniture, 
too expensive in carriage to be moved with the 
baggage of troops, aud which did uot cost twenty, 
far less fifty pounds, and a watch! Though only 
having herself to support, even these articles upon 
which a pawnbroker will make an advance—down 
to the wedding ring, have vanished, and not one 


1t will be said that each of these cases are 
instances of sheer extravagance; that the one 
had the public funds wherein to invest, the other 
the savings’ bank, in which any surplus might be 
deposited. True, the conduct of neither, espe- 
cially the latter, is to be defended ; but both show 
the necessity of knowing properly, “ What shall 
we do with the money ?”’ and the folly of keeping 
it constantly in sight. What is frequently said to 
children, who, having been just presented witha 
coin, are anxious to spend it—“ That sixpence 
will burn a hole in your pocket’’—is true, also, of 
children of larger growth. 

But what shall we do with the money? _ Take 
it to a money broker or to an estate agent? Either 
of these are legitimate means for disposing of It; 
but ‘before a decision be arrived at, its final futare 
purpose should he determined upon. If it be set 
aside to place sons in business, the former W 
be the better method; if to serve as the fo 
tion of a fortune for an only child, the 
would, perhaps, be preferable; if for 
increasing your own income, either may be 
having in view the rate of gj = the a 
bess of the security. Those documents im 
a money broker deals, are always convertible at 5 
value; for land a customer must be procured, 7" 
some time elapse before its proceeds cal 
realised. iigtt 

Our own Government Funds offer, 
the most ready means for ip 


greatest civil lawyer was so highly delighted 
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whole of his immense fortune in the funds. 
eminent man, like his brother the great Equity 
judge, had an immense antipathy to spend a penny 
unnecessarily. Accordingly, being very ill, and 
having a fear of death, he transferred all this 
property to his son, reserving to himself a life 
interest, in order to save him from paying legacy 
duty. But, alas! for the shortness of human 
foresight, the son died first, and his lordship could 
only obtain possession of his own property back 
again by administering to his son’s effects, and 


himself paying a heavier tax than the son would 


have paid had he, in the natural course of events, 
survived his father. 

At this time English consols are worth 92, and 
French reates under 61 per cent., each yielding 
thee per centum interest, and the whole of the 
nation, in both cases, being the security to the 
individual holder; the dividend in one case being 
£3 5s. 6d., and the other £5 per £100 in money ; 
the money actually to be received in the latter 
ease varying to some trifling extent, according to 
the rate of exchange at the time it may be re- 
mitted. Though the difference between the two 
stocks is so great, yet many circumstances render 
consols, perhaps, a preferable investment for 
Englishmen. Consols are always convertible 
rentes are not so equally saleable at a moment’s; 
notice. Politics exercise far less influence upon 
prices here than they do in France; and had it 
not been for the recent panic upon the London 
Stock Exchange, it may be doubted if all the 
incidents which have occurred since the war was 
frst certain to take place would have depressed 
consols une per cent. So far from this, at the 
moment of writing the funds are steadily rising 
under the effect of a few comparatively trifling 
purchases by the public. But the greatest and, 
perhaps, most important feature in the preseut 
high prices which the British funds bear, is the 
rapidly increasing wealth of the country, and the 
few means in which savings may be profitably and 
ufely deposited. ‘This country has received too 
many severe lessons to trust foreign nations to 
ay great extent again; the value of land is ad- 
vancing, and it is to securities at home only that 
attention is now almost solely directed. Though 
about one half of the whole national debt consists 
of what are termed consols, yet it would be very 

t to accomplish a purchase for any large 

sum at once, the stock having become so scarce. 
Court of Chancery insists that all monies 
Committed to its charge shall be thus invested, 
tad the same court hold trustees free from blame 
for fluctuations in value, if they have purchased 
mis security; otherwise, though purchases of 
‘curities may have been made with the purest in- 
ihons,"yet, if any loss arise therefrom, they must 

Ke it good to the estate for which they are 
ting. Bankers, both in town and in the couutry, 
lvays hold a considerable amount of cousols, as 
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‘what he termed “the beautiful simplicity of the | being always available in cases of emergency ; the 
Three per Cents.,” that he invested almost the | Scotch do so in particular. 
The | companies also absorb a considerable amount ; 


The large insurance 


| some few years since, that which has a reputation 
for the most extensive and safe business, was 
known to hold them to the extent of fifteen 
millions. If to these be added the savings banks, 
benefit clubs, and the thousands of private holders, 
it will be seen that the sum really floating in the 
market must necessarily be very limited. After 
the eventful years 1830 and 1848, many of the 
sovereigns of Europe paid a high compliment to 
this country, by selecting our funds as the se- 
curest means of providing against accidents. The 
late Emperor Nicholas for some years transmitted 
the gold found in the Ural mountains here, and 
bought into the fuuads, until he had accumulated 
more than two millions; that amount was ascer- 
tained to have been sold for his account long 
before the breaking out of the Crimean war. 
Whether any of the original stock now remains, 
or whether the present emperor has followed the 
example of his. father, is not exactly known: 
Louis Philippe also held large sums; and, if report 
be not false, Louis Napoleon still retains the 
fonduess for Capel Court which he exhibited while 
an exile in London, All that time, there were 
but few of the German reigning powers whose 
names, either their own or their agents’, did not 
appear on the books of the Bank of England. 
Consols have been particularly noticed, because 
they are the standard by which the value of all 
the other Government securities are regulated 
There are other denominations of stock, but their 
price is such as to bring the rate of interest to 
about the same—namely, three aud a quarter per 
ceut, which must be considered as nearly the 
maximum for a certain, and an always tangible 
security—the money for which, when sold, would 
be nearly equal to what had been paid for it. Of 
couse, exceptional bargains may be made, some 
of which may be better or worse than others. 
Since the abolition of the East India Company 
was first mooted, considerable attention has been 
paid to Indian Securities ; an! more so lately, as 
it is clearly perceived that the guarantee of the 
Imperial Government must virtually be given to 
the Indian debt, now that the country is a part of 
the British empire. ‘The directors commenced by 
guaranteeing a certain rate of interest upon the 
capital employed in forming railways, in addition 
to which the shareholders would be entitled to 
participate in the profits beyond the guarantee. 
These securities were and are largely held by 
capitalists, though not so extensively by private 
individuals, as they are liable to calls, which it 
may not always be convenient to meet. Then a 
loan was contracted to meet the exigencies of the 
mutiny, none of which is now offered in the 
market ; and very recently Lord Stanley raised a 
further sum. At the price this last now bears, 
the interest will be a trifle below four pounds ten 





shillings per centum. But as yet the Indian 
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WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH THE MONEY ? 








revenues are the only legal security, and the | a half to four per cent. per annum upon the 


principal is liable to be paid off, or the ialerest 
reduced, after a fixed number of years. 


average. 
Shares in joint-stock banks bear a high price, 


It is satisfactory to be able to point out the | and yield enormous dividends upon the sum sub- 
great attention which is now being paid to im- | 


proving the resources of India. Hitherto, per- 
haps, the most fertile country in the world, 
abounding with what may almost be termed 
skilled, at any rate cheap, labour, has not ad- 
vanced in proportion to other nations, owing 
mainly to the difficulty of transporting its produce 
to the sea-coast. The events of the last few 
years have compelled an alteration in this respect, 
and the interior of India, which has been almost 
isolated, will now, before long, be fully opened 
out. Investments in undertakings in India, ju- 
diciously selected, will probably, for many years, 
be a safe, profitable, and philanthropic method of 
employing capital. 

Within the last thirty years, a new interest has 
arisen, second in importance only to the national 
debt, involving a capital equal to the fee-simple of 
many sovereign states in Europe in the aggregate, 
‘and including many single undertakings, each with 
an income equal, if not superior to, several 
kingdoms. The total amount embarked in British 
railways is now very little short of three handred 
and fifty millions sterling, and in case of an in- 
vasion, the men employed on the lines would form 
no insignificant army, were they all collected at 
one point. At any rate they would be found to 
be nearly sufficient to protect the particular line 
to which they belong. Our railway system will 
be found a formidable obstacle to the success of 
an invading army 

Were ail the railways now in operation to be 
constructed ancw, the cost would be greatly di- 
minished; but experience has to be paid for. The 
original subscribers to these undertakings, it is to 
be regretted, have suffered from the great depre- 
ciation which has taken place in the valuc of their 
property, arising mainly from expenses incurred in 
overcoming vuforseen opposition, aud in the ex- 
travagant price paid for land —it being considered 
that property of all description would be seriously 
deteriorated by their introduction. In forming 
the Birmingham line, the immense cutting at 
Blisworth was forced upon the company by the 
opposition of the wiseacres at Northampton, who, 
some few years afterwards, held a meeting, ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction at being without rail- 
way accommodation, subscribed for a connecting 
line for themselves, and have the satisfaction now 
of being placed upon a branch, instead of being a 
first-class station on the main line. This is but 
one instance, but it might be multiplied by hun- 
dreds. Preference shares and borrowing powers 
had to be resorted to, in order to meet these 
additional charges ; and, as the interest upon them 
has to be provided for first, the holders of the 
original shares are obliged to be content with the 
balance of the nett earnings after these have 
been paid, which will yield from three and 


| 








scribed; one in the metropolis having distributed 


twenty-two and a half per cent on dividends ang 


a bonus in a single year. But there is a fearful 
responsibility attached to the holder, namely, that 
if anything goes wrong, every sixpence of every 
individual shareholder must go to pay the debts 
of the bank. ‘The circumstances connected with 
the Royal British Bank of London, the Northam. 
berland and Darham District Bank at Neweastle, 
and the Western Bank at Glasgow, are too recent 
to need them to be recalled. A decision given by 
the late Lord Chancellor, scarcely twelve months 
since, in @ suit which had been pending some 
years, will be sufficient to exemplify the point, 
Upon the birth of a child, a grandfather trans. 
ferred two thousand pounds in the shares of a 
bank, which subsequently failed, into the name of 
the infant, as a present, but receiving the divi- 
dends himself. He died, leaving the child some 
more property, and afterward his father—and, be- 
tween the two, the infant was amply provided for, 
But, at the age of seventcen, this poor young man 
was stripped of every atom, to pay the liabilities 
entailed upon him by the gift of these shares, 
The Lord Chancellor said this to be the most 
painful decision he had ever given,—and few 
persons will be disinclined to agree with him. 

From the foregoing remarks it will be seen that 
there are plenty of ways to employ money profit- 
ably, leaving the principal intact, without risking 
the capital in idle expenditure. It is a great mis- 
take to suppose that small amounts cannot be 
purchased. Such sums as can be well spared may 
be deposited in the Saving’s Bank ; when twenty 
or fifty pounds have accumulated there, a transfer 
from thence to Consols, or some other stock, ean 
be effected with very little trouble, and without 
much expense ; and that done, the prestige of being 
known “to have money in the bank,” and “I am 
going to the bank for my dividends,’’ will add to 
respectability, and procure an almost unlimited 
extent of credit. It was formerly a common 
custom to invest fifty or a hundred pounds for 4 
child as soon as born, purchasing further $ 
with the dividends as they accrued. ‘The accumu 
lated sum at fourteen or twenty-one years of age, 
went far to assist the future career of that child. 
And, accordingly, several jobbers laid themselves 
out to sell any amount of stock that might be re- 
quired. 

There is another class of securities which must be 
approached with great caution, and not at 
the uninitiated—Foreign bouds. Foreign coul- 
tries have always been borrowers anywhere bat at 
home, and have offered large premiums 
rates of interest, for money. The money has bees 
advanced ; but the interest in very many instances 
has been forgotten. On looking over & 
Exchange list, the attention is arrested by 
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jow price of some particular bond paying a certain | cebts out of the improving income of the coun- 


dividend. “ Why, this will give me eight or ten 

r cent. for money,” is the exclamation. True, 
it will; but is there any guarantee of permanency 
or punctuality of payment ? 

It would be a sickening subject to enter into a 
calculation of the hundreds of millions of sterling 
money lost by the non-fulfilment of obligations 
thus entered into in 1825, and the ten subsequent 
ears. We were in company only last evening 
vith a gentleman who inherited a very fair sum 
of money from his father, the interest on which, 
and on his wife’s portion, enabled them to live in 
a genteel style. To increase their income, they 
transferred their funds into Spanish stock, and 
the result is that they are now acting, and have 
done so for the Jast quarter of a century, as 
master and mistress of one of the respectable 
ward schools of the metropolis. Spanish bonds 
having been mentioned, will serve as a type of 
most of this description of socalled securities. 
For years the creditors did not obtain a six- 

nce of dividend, at length “Spanish honour,” 
which the minister always boasted about, when 
they were pressed to pay, was alarmed, and a 
bargain was made, by which a large proportion of 
the capital was actually cancelled, the arrears of 
interest capitalised into a stock, bearing three 
per cent, interest per annum, and the dividend 
upon the remainder of the capital deferred to some 
indefinite period. The Three per Cent. Stock is 
worth 39 per’cent. at the present time,and one por- 
tion of the capital 27, and the other 7 per cent. 
At one period the original stock was current at 
about 90 per cent., paying five per cent interest. 
Some of the South American republics have cer- 
tainly redeemed their credit as soon as they had 
power to do so. Chili and Brazil have paid their 


trics, aided by good management, and Peru, as 
soon as its value was ascertained, set aside the 
proceeds of its guano for its bondholders, cut of 
which a large portion of the debt has been taken 
up and cancelled. All these facts are satisfactory 
to present holders, but what, it may be asked, 
has become of the original subscribers, who in- 
tended to live upon the interest, and bequeath 
the capital to their children? The Spaniards 
also undertook to cancel a certain amount of their 
bonds each year. They did so by buying them in 
the market at the depreciated value, and depositing 
the pepers with all due formality in the vaults of 
the Treasury. But it not unfrequently happened 
that.the Governmecut was in want of money. When 
that was so, a decree was issued, stating that 
something ought to be done for the bondholders, 
and recommending the necessity of doing so to the 
Cortes. This naturally created a demand for the 
bonds, and a rise in their price, when the vaults 
gave up their dead documents, which found their 
way to London, Paris, Amsterdam, &c., and the 
money was squandered among court favourites, the 
army getting just sufficient of their arrears of pay 
to keep them quiet. : 

Some years since, when Lord Palmerston was 
Foreign Secretary, a deputation went to him, re- 
questing the interference of this Government to 
obtain their money. His reply was—*  Gentle- 
men, if you choose to send your money abroad 
to the impoverishment of your own country, for the 
sake of a high rate of interest, you must take the 
risk. It is too bad to ask the nation to go to the 
expense of a warlike demonstraticn to collect your 
debts.” People who have an inkling for foreign 
securities, cannot do better than to follow his 
lordship’s opinion. 
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Arter a long negotiation, which the French Em- 
peror had determined to end with war, the Austrian 
amy crossed the Ticino on the 29th of April, and 
gradually spread themselves over the angle formed 
by the Po and the Ticino from their junction near 
Pavia, to their entrance on the Piedmontese terri- 
‘ory. The Sardinian soldiers offered little or no 
resistance, but retired with all the stores which 
they could easily obtain. The greater part of the 
Province is occupied in the culture of rice. It is 
peculiarly adapted for this crop, because it may be 
wtificially irrigated with ease, from its intersection 
by the rivers and streams which ultimately unite 
| Pavia. They form in reality means of defence, 
and the Sardinians employed them for this purpose. , 
Ticino issues from Lake Maggiore, where the 
Austrians had placed armed steamers, which have 
atlacked several of the Sardinian towns on their 





side of the waters. The lake and the river divid 

Lombardy from Sardinia downward to Pavia, wher® 
the Po, after its junction with the Ticino, become® 
a clearly defined fronticr. The iore is thus® 
the extreme right of the Austrian liue, and, for a 
nation with only a limited maritime power, it was 
curiously based upon, if not formed by, a force of 
armed vessels. The Austrian territory occupies 
the left bank of the Po from Pavia tothe Adriatic. 
The territory of Piedmont extends on the right 
bank only a little beyond Pavia, which is on the 
left or Austrian bank of the Ticino. The Duchies 
of Parma first, and Modena next, succeed to 
Piedmont on the right bank, and beyond them 
stretch “‘the states of the Church,” including 
Bologna and Romagna to the Adriatic. ‘he 
Austrians regarding Parma, Modena, and the 

Roman territory as neutral, fixed their extreme left 
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below Pavia. At an early period in the war the 





Parmese rose against their Duchess. That lady 
abandoned her capital, but she had not left it for 
many days until the Parmese citizens and soldiers 
invited her to resume the Ducal chair, and she 
returned. The Parmese Government declared 
neutrality, which was the best service that Austria 
could receive from them, if the French and Sar- 
dinians would respect that neutrality; but they 
have not any intention of leaving Parma in their 
way, as an Austrian defence, and they have already 
declared that the neutrality of Modena cannot be 
respected ; although we know no other reason for 
distinguishing it from Parma, except that the 
Jatter for a few days declared in favour of Sardinia 
and united Italy, whereas the Duke of Modena 
preserved the feality of its people. His territory 
stretches to the borders of the Genoese lands —the 
lands of the old republic, devised by Pitt to 
Piedmont, so long since as 1805, in order to 
render that kingdom a barrier against France. 

The “great’”’ statesman did not foresee that in 
fifty-four years the House of Savoy, and all that 
belongs to them, would be the fiefs and feuda- 
tories of a junior Buonaparte, then unborn, as they 
are at this day. The Austrian territory stretches 
across the Po, opposite Modena, and for the dis- 
tance occupied by that Dukedom, again however 
marching with the river, wheu it reaches the 
Keclesiastisal states. Modena joins on the Medi- 
terranean shore to Tuscany, but the Tuscan land 


does not reach the Adriatic, being intercepted by 


the Ecclesiastical or Roman states. The latter 
stretch across the entire breadth of Italy, from the 
Adriatic to the Mediterranean, and cut off the 
Dukedoms from the Neapolitan territory. 

This explanation, which is absolutely unne- 
cessary to the multitudes who now study Italian 
maps, affords, in connection with political events 
and reasons, a key to the expedition of the Freuch 
into Tuscany. ‘The people of that duchy expelled 
the grand duke, and his soldiers seized the treasury. 
They did not, however, appropriate the contents, 
but made the money over to a provisional govern- 
ment, who proclaimed the king of Sardinia, 
Victor Emmanuel would have accepted the Vale 
of Arno, the Pitti Palace, and all the other palaces 
of Florence, and added King of Etruria to his 
titles ; but he is compelled to consult his superior. 
Napoleon did not give him permission to obey the 
popular voice. The Emperor of Frauce has a 
cousin—the Prince Napoleon—for whom he re- 
quires to make provision; and he sent him to 
Leghorn, with instructions to enter Florence, 
assume the temporary direction of the army, and 
seize Modena and Parma. A French army will 
be poured into these territories, to operate osten- 
sibly against the Austrians, and compel them to 
extend their extreme right,—thus weakening their 
line opposite the great allied army. 

The French, according to ‘some parties, will 
thus be enabled to turn the inner and stronger 
lines of defence held by the Austrians on the 
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Adige river at Mantua and at Verona; but this js 
only a rough statement. They could be certainly 
turned by an army of sufficient strength to mask 
them. An immense army would be, however, 
required for that purpose; and all its forward 
steps would be taken with the probability of being 
isolated and surrounded. 

The object of the French Emperor will be 
attained, if the division under Prince Napoleon 
can secure Tuscany, and expel, with or without 
assistance from their own people or soldiers, the 
governments of Modena and Parma. ‘These ter. 
ritories hereafter may be united with Tuscany 
under the style of the Etrurian kingdom ; for the 
benefit of the smaller branch of the Buonaparte 
trunk, its heirs and successors. In the mean- 
time, if a road be afforded through the dukedoms, 
across the Po, into the Austrian territories, the 
success of hostilities will be promoted, The 
ulterior view of these proceedings has startled the 
other governments of Europe, and even Russia 
has not acknowledged the provisional government 
of Tuscany. The British government has been 
blamed by politicians at home, possessed of less 
wisdom than zeal, for not acknowledging at once 
the provisional government at Florence; but whom 
are they to acknowledge ? Is it Prince Napoleon 
or Victor Emmanuel? The former entered Tus- 
cany on the 23rd May; the advanced guard of 
his division landed at Leghorn on the 21st May. 
Our government can as yet have no accredited 
information of these events; for telegraphic com- 
munications are not official in any strict sense of 
the term. 

The movements in Tuscany, and especially those 
contemplated, if not actually taken, against Modena 
and Parma, begin complications which may not 
be easily solved. We have still in this country 
a remainder of the Buonapartist faction of old 
times ; but they cannot be gratified by the recog- 
nition of military despotism under the Earl of 
Derby,—exactly as their leader, the Emperor— 
whom they will not acknowledge openly—could 
not be gratified with a conspiracy bill under 
Viscount Palmerston. he 

The Austrians, after they crossed the Ticino, 
were expected to dash down on Tarin ; but if they 
ever had that intention, they were too late ; for 
the French had soldiers near Genoa, and the 
voyage only occupies twenty-four hours from 
Marseilles. The railway from Genoa placed them 
rapidly in strength, on the line of which the great 
fortress of Alessandria is the centre. ‘The French 
occupied this fortress by the middle of May. 
They have taken possession of the place, and it 
has been employed as the head-quarters of the 
French Emperor. The Sardinian army bas been 
incorporated into the French, and placed under 
the command of French Marshals. ‘The King 
Sardinia, to whom the popular representatives, 
when they separated, gave arbitrary power, 15 
officer of the Allied Army, serving under the 
orders of Louis Napoleon, The result to com 
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stitutional Sardinia of these hostilities, which we 
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policy of Count Gyulai, or that which he was 


are compelled to regard as unnecessary, without a | desired to follow by the Council at Vienna. 


single popular object to redeem the sufferings of 


war, is the concentration of all authority, and the | 


| 
| 


suppression of ail independence, under a foreign | 


monarch. The kingdom has no longer a Parlia- 
ment, and the king is only an officer, holding 


command in his old army, whose allegiance is | 


transferred to the Emperor of France. 

This is the beginning. The end may not be 
reached for a long time. 

Among the curious incidents of the war, none 
js stranger than the fact of the Duke d’Chartres 
being au officer in the Sardinian army; for thus 
the grandson of Louis Philippe, the citizen king of 
France, absolutely serves under Louis Napoleon, 
the bitter enemy of his house, who, after his suc- 
cession to the Imperial throne, seized the property 
of the Orleans family. 

The angular territory formed by the Po, the 
Ticino, and the mountains, is intersected by other 
rivers, all tributaries of the Po, and the chief of 
these is the Sesia. Although the Austrians 
crossed the Sesia, and occupied the town of 
Vercelli for several weeks, yet they never overran 
the entire angle to the Po. They crossed that 
river at other points, where it approaches the 
Ticino. 

The Piedmontese, as has been already stated, 
in abandoning their territory south of the Ticino, 
opened the sluices, and inundated the country. 
So far as the rice fields are conceraed, the opera- 
tion is quite natural at the season. The entrance 
of the Austrians and the French into Piedmont 
was accompanied or followed immediately by 
heavy and incessant rains. The rivers rose over 
their banks, and flooded the country. A deluge 
interposed between these armed enemies, and 
during the whole of May, the country has not 
been practicable for heavy artillery. This inter- 
ruption may have been more favourable to the 
Allies than to the Austrians. They were not so 
humerous as the Allies, but they were better pre- 
pared, and the latter had not a sufficient propor- 
lion of cavalry in position to the close of May. 
One object of the Austrians appeared to be suc- 
cessful. They had rendered the province between 
the Po and the Ticino incapable of supplying the 
wants of two hundred thousand men, who were 
‘0 pass through the district, and they had sup- 
ported their own army at the cost of the enemy 
for several weeks. They had thus kept back 
revolt and war, as they believed, from Lombardy, 
witil harvest might be advanced, and the grain 
stored. The harvest might be finished there with 
June and the early part of July. The country 
‘round their great fortifications on the Adige, aud 
their inner lines, could then be laid under water. 


The Angel of the Péstilence would strike the | 


lavading host, who would have to bring their 
“applies from a far country, at a great distance, 
aud might pay dearly for the honour of dating 





from Milan. This was, we believe, the | the country as he 


Affairs of out-posts occurred between the 
armies, who stood in a semi-circular form from 
Pavia to the upper part of the Ticino; but they 
were of no great importance until the 20th May ; 
when Count Stadion advanced on Casteggio and 
Montebello from the Austrian lines to ascertain 
the precise strength of the French under Marshal 
Baraguay D’Hilliers. The Austrians had at first 
a great superiority of numbers, and carried both 
Casteggio and Montebello, from which they were 
expelled only by larger numbers of French and 
Sardinians, who were brought to the battle-field 
by the railway. The French loss, now that estimates 
may be formed from the letters of both parties, 
appears to have been the larger, and the loss of 
each party from one thousand to fifteen hundred 
men in killed, wounded, and prisoners, beiog 
nearly ten per cent: of all the soldiers actually 
engaged. The Austrians retired without molesta- 
tion or pursuit, and the French remained in posses- 
sion of the positions which they held in the morn- 
ing. This battle of Casteggio will be famous in 
military history for some novelties and no 
results. Railways were employed for the first 
time; with the exception of the Balaklava line, 
in actually bringing soldiers close to the struggle. 
Rifled cannon was also employed for the first time 
by the French, and they were found efficient. 
Upon the Austrian side, the Tyrolese rifles and 
riflemen were moresuccessful than their antagonists, 
and the French learned a salutary if a severe lesson 
on that topic. 

Next day brought more fighting at a consider- 
able distance from Montebello and upon the Sesia, 
which the Sardinians crossed at one point, and 
drove back the Austrians; but that also ended in 
nothing, for the Austrians obtained reinforcements 
and in turn drove the Sardinians back. 

For several days during the last week in Ma 
cannonading was heard on the Sesia near Vercelli, 
where the King of Sardinia was in command; but 
the results have been small, 

Garibaldi, the famous defender of Rome against 
the French ten years since, exhibits equal daring 
now in the French cause; for, although disguised 
under the mantle of independence to Italy, a man 
of Garibaldi’s information cannot fail to see that 
he fights for Napoleon. He has a corps of 
Italian volunteers, estimated at from five to ten 
thousand men. With them he passed the extreme 
right of the Austrians, probably at the point where 
the Lake Maggiore terminates in the Ticino; and 
raised the standard of revolt in Lom and in 
the rear of the Austrians. He seized Varese, and 
defeated the Austrians, who endeavoured to expel 
him from that town. He then advanced on Como, 
fought a battle, entered the place, seized the 
steamers on the lake, left Como, fought another 
battle, was again victorious; and, om the 28th 
May, was able to direct his steps on Milan, raising 

advanced. , 


+ 2 
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A further telegraph from Berne states that 
Garibaldi’s dashing career was checked, his corps 
defeated, and the remainder obliged to take refuge 
in Switzerland. The report is not authenticated 
at this date. 

At home there are reports of measures con- 
cocted to defeat the Ministry in the Parliament, 
which meet to-day. There would be difficulty in 
defeating the Ministry, but “ what next” is the 
problem. 

New contrivances are mentioned for the res- 
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toration of peace, in which the speculators jp 
funds have some confidence, but no other parties, 

Neutrality meetings have been the staple busi. 
ness in politics since the general election; and 
it suits the purposes of too many persons to set 
neutrality up as a very good negative against 
reform, which is a positive virtue. 

Tantia Topee, the great leader of the Hindoo 
rebels—and the man was great—caught on the 
12th, was hung upon the 18th of April. 
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Newton Dogoane. A Story of English Country 
Life. By Francis Francis. Three vols. Lon- 
don: Hurst and Blackett. 


Newton Doevane is a young city gentleman, | 


who is transformed into the hero of this three- 
volume novel. His pedigree may best be given 
in his own words :— 


He was the son of his father, and the whole city, as well 
as Mr. Dogvane, junior, knew, at least what his father 
was. 

Dogvane the elder was a successful drysalter, who had 
begun life upon small means; but by dint of minding his 
own business, and looking more after his own affairs than 
those of his neighbours, he had managed to get together a 
decent amount of worldly goods. 


Perhaps if other people imitated the example of 
Mr. Dogvane, it might be the better for them. 
However, we proceed with the story. 

The hero Newton, son and heir of the drysalter, 
is a sporting young gentleman. 
however, having tried field sports in early youth, 
and shot a blacksmith instead of a bird, has ever 
since eschewed the dangerous pastime, and be- 
taken himself to the more peaceable occupation of 
fishing. His experiences in the art are thus 
humorously described :— 


Mr. Dogvane, sen., was addicted to Thames angling from 
a punt. Folks who have walked pleasantly chatting, after a 
Star and Garter dinner, on a warm summer evening, through 
the meadows by the river side, muy have seen a moderately 
plethoric gentleman, seated in an arm-chair in a punt. In 
mid-stream the punt is moored. It bristles with rods, all 
of which are evidently fishing for themselves, for the stout 
gentleman is fast asleep, with a handkerchief over his head, 
the picture of comfort and contentment. An empty pie- 
dish is near, on which reclines the head of an attendant 
fisherman, equally somnolent with the party in the chair, 
around which porter bottles are grouped skilfully, and symp- 
toms of tobacco, in the shape of varions pipes, may be 
observed about the punt. 

All is peace and tranquillity. Suddenly a blucbottle of 
inquiring mind perches on the ruby nose of the sleeping 
beauty in the chair. The blnebottle proceeds upon a voyage 
of discovery, up the nose to the eyebrows; nothing worthy 
of remark in that direction. Back again! Hallo! 
spacious caverns. Now, as a member of the Bluebottle 
Archeeological Society, here is a phenomenon to be inquired 
into. So first he cautiously pokes his head round the 
corner, then carefully advances his forelegs towards the mouth 


The father, | 


Two | 


of one of the caves, when—a-tishew | the rash archeologist | gentlemen at the window. More blacks, greys, and greeas 
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finds himself blown a yard into the air, amidst a perfect 
cloud of spray. In other words, the sleeper sneezes and 
wakes. 

| But we must have done with the father, and 
return to the hero of the tale. 

| As we have said, he aspires to be a sporting 
young gentleman, and an opportunity of gratify- 
ing this taste occurring, he seizes it, and accepts 
the invitation of a friend to join a shooting party 
in the country. Understanding that a dog is 
necessary, he goes to one of the fraternity of dog- 
fanciers, and purchases a brute called Mungo. 
His costume is the next object of concern. His 
difficulty on this point is removed by a “ ready- 
made” shop in the Strand, in the window of which 
is displayed a gorgeous shooting-jacket, ticketed 
35s. 6d. 

Ii was a glaring, staring, rainbow plaid—blue, green, red, 
yellow, purple, white. 

“ Sweet thing, sir,” quoth the proprietor, displaying it. 

Newton woald have objected that it was too brilliant ; but 
he was knocked down by the information. 

“That plaids was all the thing with Prince H’Albert, the 
nobs, and the rest of the Royal family. And gents in the 
*Ighlands wore nothing else but those identical plaids, which 
was called the Macdoodle tartan.” 

These arguments being conclusive, he purchases 
the garment, and being told by the veracious 
vendor, “that it was made for Lord Tomnoddy, 
who was just Newton’s size and eut, and he'd a 
hordered it loose and full for freedom of haction,” 
he is furthermore induced to bespeak a waistcoat 
and trousers of the same. 
| The auspiciovs day of departure arrives. New- 
ton reaches his friend’s house, and is introduced 
to the family. It is a reception night ; they have 
a party. Newton acquits himself tolerably—no 
extraordinary blunder does he make. The follow- 
ing morning he dons his brilliant costume, which 
the tailor assures him is quite ‘ the thing,” and 
which his customer finds out is not quite the 
thing! 

Newton’s costume attracts considerable atten- 
tion ; -he 

Began to look about him ;-he became conscious that he 
formed a point of attraction, or rather observation, to the 














_-not a single plaid, beyond the simplest shepherd plaid, 
amorg them. 

However, he partially forgets his discomfiture 
in the sport of the day, and bears all the “ chaffing” 
with such extreme good temper, that from this, 
and other excellent qualities accidentally brought to 
light, he becomes a gencral favourite. 

We have not time to follow him through the 
adventures of the second and third volumes. He 

ws out of all his cockneyism, and manages to 
ingratiate himself with a very beautiful girl, whom 
eventually he marries. 

“Newton Dogvane” must become a popular work. 
There is true, genuine fun in its pages. The scenes 
are so well laid, and so admirably depicted, that 
we seem to be living among the people who appear 
in them. There is no wonderful plot, nothing 
over-wrought or dramatic; yet the interest is un- 
flagging, and arises simply from the natural style 
of narration. It is so easily and pleasantly written, 
and at the same time so extremely clever, that we 
are carried on without any trouble—sailing with 
the tide, and without any tremendous efforts to 
ensure progress. 

We can most safely recommend this work to all 
those who like novels of the sporting type— 
gentine good-tempered works, “ gentlemen of the 
old school,” who eschew sentimental rubbish, and, 
taking plain, common everyday life into considera- 
tion, are content with that—and that only. 

There are passages of deeper meaning, and 
many embodying high and noble sentiments. Let 
every one find thesc for him or herself, ‘ Newton 
Dogvane” is one of the best books of its kind we 
have seen; and no doubt the approbation of the 
public will be justly awarded to it. 


The Mothers of Great Men. By Mrs. Euus. 
Pp. 418. London: Richard Bentley. 
Mns. Extis has long been before the world as a 
writer on womankind. The subject she has 
chosen in the volume in hand is interesting, and 
peculiarly suited to her. 
_ The first mother she mentions in this work 
(if we except the Virgin Mary—whose name, we 
think, should have been omitted), is the mother of 
St. Augustine, an excellent woman, who lived in 
the earliest ages of Christianity. 

The history of St. Augustine is singular. He 
was born at Thagaste, in Africa, and continued 
there until in his sixteenth year, his parents sent 
him to Carthage, to finish his education. He arrived 
there in the year 371. Up to this period of his 

¢, he had been dissolute to an unusual degree. 
His Pagan father held out but a bad example, 
and the son followed it readily, in spite of the 

and tears and entreaties of the Christian 
mica, His tenour of mind, and the means by 
Which he was taught to look for something more 
utial than the absurdities of the Pagan 

and rites, is told as follows: — 
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Here (at Carthage), the arts of the Forum engaged 
his attention. He studied books of eloquence, and in the 
course of his reading net with the “ Hortensius” of 
Cicero ; a work which effected an extraordinary change in 
his views and feelings. Purer and more exalted aims 
began to awaken in his miod, along with a vehement desire 
to seek for wisdom wherever it might be found, One 
thing startled him: that in the midst of so much good, 
and in a work so capable of rousing him to a loftier and a 
nobler ambition, he found not the name of Christ—that 
name which his mother had so studiously taught him to 
reverence, Struck with this want, he determined to apply 
his mind to the study of the Holy Scriptures, to see what 
they actually were, and whether he could find in them, that 
for which his soul was still panting with unsatisfied desire. 
But the Scriptures appeared to him unworthy to be com- 
pared with Cicero, and his swelling pride shrank from their 
lowliness, He therefore applied himself again to the 
study of philosophy, in the society of men, whose “ mouths 
were snares,” who continually cried, “ Truth, truth,” yet 
failed to show, with all their learning and attainments, the 
way of life. 


Three years passed, and then Augustine lost 
his Pagan father. This event, and the death of 
a dear and valued friend, made a deep impression 
on him. 

He returned to Carthage in 380, and his faith- 
ful mother, with no nuptial tie to bind her now, 
followed him, determined to share his fate, what- 
ever it might be. By degrees his mind became 
more and more convinced of error, and more 
anxious for truth. He was eulogised for his 
talents, and the profundity of his learning, but 
he cared little for the world’s applause. He was 
restless, unhappy, longing ever for that which as 
yet he had not found—Truth. 

Unknown to his mother, he formed a project of 
visiting Kome. A frightful illness fell on him 
soon after his arrival there. Ile recovered from 
it, however, and began to mix with the Roman 
youths. His tastes had undergone a great change, 
for he found their manners dissolute and depraved, 
and therefore little to his liking. Under these 
circumstances, he left Rome, and went to Milan, 
where he introduced himself to the good Bishop 
Ambrose. 

His excellent mother followed him to Milan, 
and “ finding that her son had been led to some 
extent out of the darkness of error by the 
preaching of Ambrose, Monica loved that man 
as an angel of God, because she knew that by 
him her son had been brought so far.” Ulti- 
mately, Augustine, as we know, became a sincere 
and pious Christian, and was elected Bishop of 
Hippo, by Valerius. 

Uis zeal and laboriousness increased with his authority. 
The monastery of his institution became renowned in 
Africa; and about ten Bishops of undoubted piety were 
sent out from this seminary. 

These instituted monasteries after the same pattern, 
and from them other Charches were supplied with pastors ; 
and the doctrines of faith, hope, and charity, by these 
means, and also by Angustine’s writings, which were 
translated into the Greek tongue, were diffused and 
enforced with increasing vigour through the Christian 


world. 


The mothers of Alfred the Great, and Francis I. 














come next. With regard to the former, Mrs. 
Ellis writes— 

Mach has been said about the mother of Alfred the 
Great, who, however, was no relation by birth; and 
pleasant pictures are painted even to this day, of her in- 
structions conveyed to his youthful mind through the 
medicum of music and poetry. There is no reason to 
doubt that such teaching possessed a peculiar charm to a 
nature so constituted as Alfred’s, especially when his in- 
structress was a beautiful princess, only a few years older 
than himself; but in the characteristics subsequently ex- 
hibited by this illustrious prince, there is much more 
which appears justly traceable to his father’s influence 
than to that of his stepmother; and perhaps still more 
which is attributable to the pecaliar circumstances operating 
on his early life. 


The mothers of Henry VII. of England, and 
Henry IV. of France, are interesting memoirs, 
especially the latter. Jeanne d’Albret, Queen of 
Navarre, was no common character. Her early 
struggles against her marriage with the Duke of 
Cleves are wel] written. The epoch in which she 
lived, those days immediately preceding the in- 
human massacre of St. Bartholomew, are full of 
interest. Her son, Henry, King of Navarre and 
of France, was another illustration of the beneficial 
influence of a good mother. 

Passing from royal mothers, we come to one 
of a different social standing, viz., the mother 
of John Wesley, so well known as the Methodist 


leader— 


Mrs. Wesley was the daughter of Dr. Annesley, one of 
the ejected ministers; and it is more than probable that 
her mind was early drawn to the consideration of subjecis 
closely connected with religious scruples, as well as belief, 
by the circumstances of her family, as well as by the fre- 
quency with which such topics must have arisen in the con- 
versation at that time prevailing in general society. 


Mrs. Wesley was married in the year 1698, and 
became the mother of nineteen children. Some of 
these died in infancy, but the greater number grew 
to man’s estate. Her management of her house- 
hold was excellent. Her maxims may be gathered 
from the following :— 


As self-will is the root of all sin and misery, so whatever 
eherishes this in children ensures their after-wretchedness 
and irreligion ; whatever checks and mortifies it, promotes 
their future happiness and piety. This is still more evident 
if we further consider that religion is nothing else than the 
doing the will of God, and not our own; that the one grand 
impediment to our temporal and eternal happiness being 
this self-will, no indulgence of it can be trivial, no denial 
unprofitable. Heaven or hell depends on this, so that the 
parent who studies to subdue it in his child works together 
with God in the renewing and saving a soul. The parent 
who indulges it does the devil's work—makes religion im- 
practicable, religion unattainable. 

And, again, in pursuing’ the same subject, she 
says :— 

In the esteem of the world, they pass for kind and indal. 
geut, whom I call cruel parents; who permit their childrea 
to get habits which they know must be afterwards broken. 
Nay, some are so stupidly fond, as in sport to teach their 
children to do things which in a while after they severe|y 
beat them for doing... ... When the will of a child is 
totally subdued, and it is brought to revere and stand in awe 
of its parents, then a great many childish follies may be 
passed over. 
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There are many other maxims similar to the 
above. Mrs. Wesley was an admirable woman 
and her history is a useful lesson to others, The 
name of Napoleon comes next. Everything relat. 
ing to that family is interesting in the present day, 
The mother of the first of that name heard of jp 
history — 

Letitia Ramolini, the mother of Napoleon, was born at 
Ajaccio, on the 24th of August, 1750. In the midst of 
civil discord, skirmishes, and fights, she was married to 
Charles Buonaparte, ere she had completed her sixteenth 
year. She was oue of the most beautiful young women of 
the day, and as such was celebrated throughoat the islaad of 
Corsica. 


She was a bold brave woman, following her 
husband in his perilous undertakings, even riding 


by his side. Charles Buonaparte died in 1785,” 
Madame mére being then thirty-five and the mother . 


of eight children, five sons and three daughters, 
Mrs. Ellis gives us several curious anecdotes about 
her. The following is one of thesa :— 


On many occasions Madame Letitia proved herself a 
woman of extraordinary vigour of mind, joined to a consi- 
derable amount of pride and loftiness of spirit. Shortly after 
Napoleon’s assumption of the imperial purple, happening to 
meet his mother in the gardens of St. Cloud, he, half play- 
fully, half seriously, presented her his hand to kiss, She 
flung it back indignantly, and tenderivg her own, exclaimed 
in the presence of his suite, “It is your duty to kiss the 
hand of her who gave you life.”’ 


And again we read—and this is a beautiful little 
incident, — 


When all her sons except one were seated on a throne 
she was unceasing in her applications to the most powerful 
of them, on behalf of Lucien. On being one day told by 
Napoleon, that she loved Lucien more than she did the rest 
of her family—“ The child,” she replied, ‘‘of whom I am 
the most fond, is always the one that happens to be the most 
unfortunate.” To the truth of this assertion, Napoleon, a 
few years after, bore ample and ready testimony. 


She followed Napoleon to Elba, and on his 
escape went to Rome, where the rest of her life 
was spent. ‘Three or four more memoirs follow. 
We have the mothers of Cowper, Byron, Goethe, 
and Richter. 


Gaslight and Daylight ; with some London Scenes 
they shine upon, By Grorce Aveustus Sala. 
Loadon: Chapman and Hall. 1 vol., pp. 403. 

Tuts volume consists of desultory sketches from 

London Life. The dark corners of the metropolis 

have the lantern of Diogenes turned on them, and 

their hidden mysteries exposed. The following 18 

a description of one of these “ corners :”— 


Here is a “vault.” It has nothing to do with pallid 
death. It is, indeed, a chosen rendezvous for life in White- 
chapel—such life as is comprised in spiritaous jollity, and 
the conviviality that is so nearly allied to delirium tremens. 
The vault is large enough to be the presence chamber of @ 
London gin palace ; but lacks the gilding, plate-glass, and 
French polish, which are so handsomely thrown in with 4 
London peanyworth of gin. The walls are soberly coloured, 
the only maral decorations being certain and sundry oleagi- 
nous frescoes, due, perhaps, to the elbows and of 
customers reclining there against it. The bar-couuler 
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ery high, and there are no enclose] bars or snuggeries ; but 
there is one unbroken line of shop-board. The vault is 
very {nll to-night. A party of American sailors, in red 
fanvel shirts, and bushy whiskers, and ear-rings, are 
liberally treating a select party of ladies and gentlemen— 
bosts and guests being already much the worse for liquor. 
One mariner, to my certain knowledge, has been regaling for 
the last ten minutes on a series of “glasses to follow,” of 
simost every excisable fluid, taken without any relation to 





their chemical affinities, or ptoper order of succession. Next | 


io the sailora and their guests are a lot of Irish labourers, 
gesticulating, quarrelling, and al] bat fighting, in their native 


are ragged women, and mechanics who have already speut, 
prospectively, up to the Friday of the next weeks’ earnings. 
Nest, and next, and next, are sailors, and Irish, and women, 
and mechanics, over and over again. 


Passing from such scenes as the above, we come 
io the chapter called “ Fashion.” The following 
pemarks are tersely written, and truthful :— 


When a man applies himself soberly to reflect upon the 
fitness of things in general, and of their several tendencics 
towards the great end, of what a whirligig of vanity and 
jnutility, of waste and glitter, the great world seems to 
consist! All these flowers and furbelows ; all this crino!ine, 
berramot, paste and jewellery, wax-chandlery, Brussels lace, 
and Sevrés china; all those jobbed horses, silken squats, 
double and triple knocks, tags, and embroideries, and frip- 
peries of the Ierald’s College—what are they good for ?— 
what end do they serve? All these mountebank bowings 
ani reverences! those kissings of hands and backings out 
of rooms of lath and plaster; these clatterings about streets 
for the purpose of bandyinz pieces of engraved pasteboard ! 
these grinnings to your fellow worm of five feet long across 
a glass of grape-juice; these bawlings out of names by 
lacqueys; those posturings and pimpings, and agonies of 
etiquette; and tarning night into day, aud day into night. 
and eating when we are not hungry, and drinking when we 
are not thirsty ; all these—the life-chords of the great world 
—to what end are they P 


It would be difficult to answer that question, 
perhaps; but it is not our purpose at present to 
master the difficulty. The book is an useful one ; 
itis, moreover, interesting in the darker depart- 
ments of life where its author seems at home; but 
we knew that they were bad enough before its 
publication, and now we want rather to know how 
they may be improved than to have more sickening 
details of vice loosely drawn. 


4 Memoir of Patrick Fraser Tytler, Author of 
the History of Scotland.” By the Rev. Joun 
Burcoxn, M.A. One vol. London: Jobn 
Murray. 

Paraick Fraser Tytier was born in Edinburgh, 

onthe 30th of August, 1791. As a boy he was 

gentle and amiable, and universally beloved by 

‘S Companions. His character as a ma was 

pretty much the same. ‘The following relates to 

the father of the subject of this memoir :— 


“In 1790 be (then Mr. Tytler), read before the Royal 
uety of Edinburgh a series of papers on Translation, 
Thich he published afterwards, under the :nodest title of an 
yon the Principles of Translation.” This perform- 

Mote attracted great and deserved notice, passed through five 
“ditions, and was long regarded as a standard work. In the 


' 
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same year, Mr. Tytler was appointed Judge Advocate of 
Scotland—an office which he discharged with singular 
credit and conscientiousness ; and Lord Melville, to whose 
frieadship he owed his advancement, farther raised him to 
the bench of the Court of Sessions, where he took his seat 
in the beginning of 1802, with the title of Lord Wood- 


houselee. 


Patrick Fraser Tytler, in 1808, was sent to a 
school at Chobham. This establishment was kept 
by the Rev. Charles Jerram, ‘‘a man of worth 


and piety, who, at that time, held the curacy of 
manper, and accordivg to the custom of their country. Next 





Chobham.” His father intended him for the 
legal profession; and we can gather that he pro- 
secuted his studies successfully, from the fact that, 
in 1816, he was 


Appointed King’s Counsel in the Exchequer, when his 
standing at the bar was but of three summer’s duration. 
In itself the appointment was of a very honourable nature, 
and not unattended by emolament. 

The office of Junior Crown Counsel was worth about 
£150 per annum, aad was considered as a good introduction 
to business ; so that this may be regarded as my friend's first 
step in public life. 

So says the writer of his life. 

His legal pursuits not occupying all his time, 
he determined to devote a portion of it to literary 
labour; and accordingly, in 1823, by the advice 
of Sir Walter Scott, he began his “ History of 
Scotland.” He worked at this so assiduously, 
wriiing sometimes nine hours per day, that his 
health gave way, and he had a sharp attack of 
illness. We cannot follow him through his domes- 
tic career ; the work before us lays his life open 
to those who are interested in it or him. 

We are told that his sister materially assisted 
in the composition of this Memoir. It is a plea- 
santly written book—neither very interesting nor 
very dull. A variety of little anecdotes are scat- 
tered throughout, which relieve it from the latter 
aspersion. 


Life in Victoria ; or, Victoria in 1853, and Vic- 
toria in 1858. By Wittiam Kewty. 2 vols, 
London : Chapman and Hall, 

Tue author has already given his experience of 

former travel to the public, and now takes us to 

Australia. The peculiar object of the work is to 

show the march of improvement made in the 

colony during the last few years; and the author 
gives us some little idea of this in the followi 
paragraph, the date of which, he writes, is the 
30th of April, 1853 :— 


It was a fine, spirit-stirring scene, to see all those large 
emigrant ships filing into column to enter the harbour, 
every soul on board them madly anxious to jamp ashore 
and adopt the land, which only fifty-three years before (two 
years from its original discovery), was abandoved as an 
arid, barren country, too inhospitable even fur the rigours 
of a penal colony. A little over half a century ago, 
the Lady Nelson carried the governor and suite, in 
charge of their convict family, to settle on the banks of the 
Derwent, in Tasmania, leaving William Briekly, a runaway 
prisoner, to forget his own language in the of the 
aborigines, and to remain as a connecting link between the 














































































Christian and the savage, until the enterprising Batman, in 
1835, landed, in prosecution of a wild, personal project, 
which has led to the development of the richest country 
ever linked to the British crown, and will most probably 
eventuate in the foundation of an empire in the southero 
hemisphere, as mighty and as glorious as any that has 
flourished under the emblems of the Crescent or the 


Cross. 


That is Mr. Kelly’s opinion, a safe one to utter, 
inasmuch as the present generation will probably 
have neither the opportunity of confirming nor 
denying it. The person whom he mentions as 
John Batman, landed at Port Philip Bay on the 
29th of May, 1835, “ twenty-three years ago, and 
about thirty-one after its former abandonment.” 
He made an excursion into the interior, and was 
charmed with the beauty of the country. Through 
the agency of some Sydney natives, whom he had 
brought with him for the purpose, he entered into 
communication with the aborigines, and 


On or about the place where Williamstown now stands, a 
contract was signed, sealed, and delivered by John Batman 
on the one part, and three royal brothers, euphouiously 
termed Jagga Jagga, on the other, together with five minor 
chiefe, granting to the said John Batman 600,000 acres of 
land, radiating in a northerly, easterly, and westerly direc- 
tion from the point on which the document was execated, for 
the consideration of a few gross of razors, and afew bundles 


of blankets. 


This site, owing to the total absence of water, 
was found inconvenient for the capital, and Bat- 
man, therefore, removed to the spot on which 


Melbourne now stands. 


I take it for granted (says the author) it was owing to 
this cireamstance—the removal of the court—that during 
the eighteen years which elapsed from that period nearly 
up to my landing in May, 1853, the infant city removed, 
almost in stafw guo, lying in a state of perfect torpidity for 
sixteen years, but awakening to something like animation in 
1851, on the discovery of the gold fields, Yet, even in the 
two succeeding years, it made but very slow and rude pro- 
gress, for when I stepped on its rickety pier, which rocked 
enough to make an inlander sea-sick, the only symptoms of 
a town I could discover were some large weatherbound arks 
avchored in the mud—one or two occupied as butchers’ 
shops, to supply the shipping; one or two licensed to 
stupify their customers with adulterated alcohol; a leviathan 
eating-house, superscribed with the notification, “ dinners 
always ready from morning to night,” and the postscript, 
“ Hot soups always on hand.” There was a large grey, 
calico smithy alongside, emitting showers of sparks, which, 
curiously enough, flew upwards without igniting the inflam- 
mable roof; and close by, a shipwright’s yard, with an office 
and dry workshop, covered in by a long-boat inverted and 
elevated on piles. There was a straggling suburb of ships, 
galleys, and hurricane houses, with here and there a few 
buoys, as if to indicate tho line of safe thoroughfare; while 
the shore, up to high walter mark, was covered with the 
debris of drift spars, broken oars, ship blocks, dead eyes, 
used-up passengers’ beds and pillows, dilapidated hencoops, 
empty brandy casks, broken bottles and kegs, with a ballast 
of salt water. 

Such was Williamstown in 1852. We now 
transcribe the account given of it in 1857 :— 

But the Williamstown of 1857 is really an important 
place, intersected with wide regular streets, curved, chan- 


nelled, and macadamised with regular trottoirs, fine stone 
aud brick buildings, private houses and excellent hotels, 
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branch banks, churches of ail denominations, a railway 
connecting it with Geelong, and another on the eve of 
completion, that will extend into the heart of the 
fields, and link it by a fork to the metropolis. The 
Williamstown terminus will be connected with a fine Pier 
running into water, sufficiently deep for the largest clipper 
ships to discharge alongside, and will soon be able to 
boast a patent slip on which any vessel afloat—except 
perhaps the Great Eastern—can be run up and repaired, 
In 1853, it was too insignificant a spot to have its inhabj. 
tants numbered, but in 1857, it was found to contain a 
resident population of 3536 souls, besides an enormons 
floating population always ebbing and flowing. It is now 
locally governed by a municipal corporation, which elects 
its own mayor and common council, and to cap the climax 
to the Legislative Assembly of Victoria—rather a marvel. 
lous career of progress and improvement, it must be 
admitted within the brief space of four years. 


permit. There is a most interesting account of 
the finding of the monster nugget, and another of 
the annoyances to which diggers are subjected, 
and the abuses of the police system at the dig- 
gings; the latter we give for the benefit of future 


diggers. 


While sitting round the hole (from whence the nugget 

had been taken), “musing and chatting” on the strange 
vicissitudes of life, and the infinite mutability of fortune, 
we were favoured with no very pleasing exemplification in 
our own persons by the unexpected appearance of “a brace 
of traps,” who demanded our licenses; and so far from 
being satisfied with our explanations, vouched by T—e, 
(one of the party,) whom they knew, they were rude and 
insolent, and pretending to discredit our statements, ordered 
us to march as prisoners to the camp, first to pay our £5 
fines, and then take out our licenses. 
Expostulation was vain; promises were sneered at; 
nothing short of £20., that is 25 each, could procure our 
liberation ; so off we marched in the worst of humoar. 
The first mandarin before whom we were brought, took the 
cue from our captors, pretending to langh at our ruse, 
assuming, at the same time, an air of menace, in which he 
hinted at locking up in default; but on asking “if one 
of his brother commissioners, to whom I had a letter of 
introduction from a certain person in authority at head- 
quarters, was in the camp,” the matter assumed another 
complexion. The other commissioner soon arrived, and, 
glancing at the signature, he grasped my hand, and shook 
it almost to dislocation ; but had I not had the letter, the 
consequences would have been both expensive and dis- 
agreeable. Reflecting on this, I began for the first time to 
think that the digger outcry against official tyranny and 
exaction was not altogether a baseless grievance. 


The above passage is useful, because it ex- 
poses that grievance; and the testimony of such 
a person as the author is valuable, for he is 
evideatly a man who understands his subject 
thoroughly, and is therefore well qualified to give 
evidence. 

The volumes are written con amore. Mr. Kelly 
evidently likes his subject, and likes writing about 
it, and, therefore, as he throws great interest into 
it, we like what he writes. His descriptions 
are graphic, clear, and accurate; the information 
he gives valuable. For the lighter style of readers, 
he has provided clever little anecdotes, which are 
wiltily and sharply told. The book is quite 





fine shops, most spacious and well-assorted general stores, 


readable. 





We might take multitudinous extracts from 
these pleasant and instructive volumes, did space - 
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Bihel Woodville ; or, Woman's Ministry. A Tale 
for the Times. 92 vols., pp. 442 and pp. 413. 
London : Hatchard and Co. 

Tas is one of the numerous novels with the 

direct and palpable purpose of inculcating religion. 

The majority of this class of works advocate 

Puseyite or Romanist principles. Ethel Wood- 

ville takes the opposite side, and is a strong 

church and evangelical lady. Mr. Woodville is 

a worldly-minded lawyer in Carysford—a manu- 

facturing town in the north of England. Mrs. 

Woodville is a person of a different stamp, nez- 

lected by her husband, and strict in her religious 

opinions and practices. They have four children. 

Two of these, when the novel opens, have grown 

up to young ladyhood. Laura, the elder, is fond 

of admiration—beautiful, and almost heartless. 

Ethel, the next sister, is of her mother’s principles 

—and, we suppose, must also be considered beau- 

tiful, being interesting. They have a brother, 

Henry, who merely comes into corners, does 

little during the plot, and is left in the shade at 

the close. They also have a baby sister, Minnie, 
who is an important agent throughout the work, 
being gifted with childhood’s plain speech. This 

_ is the state of that family when Mrs, Woodville 

dies, in hope that Ethel may change the minds of 

her father and her elder sister, and educate aright 
her brother and her younger sister; as the in- 
strument in each case. 

The lesson taught in Mrs. Woodville’s life and 
death, is, that two cannot walk together well 
unless they be agreed. She married for affection, 
not for principle; and the authoress says she was 
chastised with the rod. Indeed, the major lesson 
of the book is, that marriages should not take 
place between persons of different principles; and 
that regard should be had to the religious opinions 
of those whom disengaged individuals are in danger 
of loving. Ethel Woodville is the grand heroine 
of the two volumes, who carries this prineiple 
- fally out, in much temptation. She has a useful 
friend in Miss Hackett, an old maiden lady, who 
leaves all her jewellery and some ready money to 
Ethel; and only regrets that her property is 
euatailed on Charles Bevan, who is a young man 
—the minister or rector of Carysford; and he 
wants to have Ethel also—but he never told his 
love. He left his aunt to tell it—this Miss 
Hackett. Courtship must be extremely unin- 
teresting, by proxy, in the person of an old lady; 

we pass over this event, which occurred too 
late in Ethel’s life for Mr. Bevan’s hopes ; but 
here is a pretty little story, being Miss Hackett’s 
own love tale :— 


“It is no long story, and no new one, my dear. I was 
nineteen when I became engaged, with my parents’ 
wasent, to me Fw had won my affections. He was 
a hing, and had a considerable degree of 

what | should call wildness now, but which only fas- 
ore my girlish fancy the more, I loved him with all 
intensity of which my heart was capable. He was a 
banter ; always the first and foremost in the most 
exploits of the chase; and had maoy a marvellous 
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escape, which seemed only to make him more careless and 
defiant. It wanted bat a few days to our marriage, when 
he went out to hant with several friends who were with 
us; bat, before night, they brought him home dying from 
the effects of a fall. His own favourite hanter had thrown 
him with violence to the ground, when taking an unsuccess- 
fal leap, and had, in straggling, given him so terrific a 
blow on the head, as to extinguish all hope of life. He 
just knew me, and spoke a word of love to my sorrowing 
heart, and then closed his eyes and died. My reasoniag 
powers gave way; and for some months I was deprived of 
my senses. When I regained my health, my character 
seemed changed. I was no longer a girl, I was in feeling 
an old woman, My affections were blanted, and all my 
earthly happiness quenched. It was not a sanctified affliction 
at first; but as years have passed over me, I have learnt 
more and more to thank God for the trial. I never felt 
disposed to marry after, though my parents were frequently 
anxious I shonld do so; but I felt I had not the affection 
to bestow, which a wife should bear to her husband, And 
so, you see, I have remained an old maid; and I may say, 
for many years, a very happy one! Your dear mother’s 
friendship, and my affection for you, have brightened my 
life more than IL cin tell yoa, and what good I have beea 
able to do in the worll has constituted my earthly happi- 
ness; and [ trast now [am looking forward to a better 
country, more thau [ ever did before, and feeling a quict 
peace in the prospect of dying, which in my young days, 
and the years of my earthly sorrow, I did not experience. 
And now, dear, we will dismiss these subjects, and you 
shall read to me a little before my nephew comes, for I 


‘| expect him this evening.” 


The authoress, for we think that the volumes 
are written by a lady, forgets perhaps that in Ethel 
Woodville she draws the character of a person to 
whom Miss Hackett gave a home first, and a small 
supply of money next; not perhaps absolute inde- 
pendence, but a great aid in resisting temptation ; 
which originated in the marriage of her father to 
a lady who had been a rival of his first wife, before 
his first marriage, aud who is described as rich 
and vulgar; and, from the addresses, perfectly 
honourable, of Mr. Raymond, a gentleman who 
purchased an estate, named Thurlston, in the 
neighbourhood of Carysford ; backed as they were 
by the friendship of his sister, whom Ethel assisted 
to spend her money in good works, a consequence 
of right faith often overlooked. They even met 
Chartists in their wanderings, who seem to be 
considered by the authoress as at the top branch 
of all evil. She might be astonished to hear that 
many zealous Chariists are as zealous visitors in 
the way she recommends. A Mr. Beauchamp, who 
is turned from evil, is made to express his convic- 
tion that the National schools have produced many 
Chartists and Infidels. Possibly so ; but Chartism 
and Infidelity are not inseparable companions. 
Mr, Beauchamp would find some difficulty perhaps 
in dealing with a Chartist, who quoted to him the 
words, “‘ whatsoever ye would that men should do 


to you, do ye even so to them.” The following 
is in imitation of the rough dialect preva- 


passage 
lent in the north of England. 


She opened her little pocket Testament, and read in a 
slow distinct manner, part of the fourteenth 
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“T's fair grand like, just to think o’ me having a 
mension i’ t’ skies, same as you ma’am!” said Sarah, when 
Ethel finished. 

“ Yes, Jesus has prepared one in Heaven for all who love 
him. There will be no difference of persons there.” 

“Yes, that’s just what as I tells Simon. We’se all be 
illike there, so it doesn’t mean what as happens here wi’? 
masters. Hope no affience ma’m.” 

“No,” returned Ethel, quietly. 

“ Are yer going, ma’am ?” as Etliel rose. 

“T will just speak to Simon,” she said, advancing to the 
workroom. 

The man pursued his work, though he saw her come in. 

*‘ Tlow are you off for work now ?” 

“Ere!” muttered or rather growled the man, 

Ethel repeated her inquiry. 

“Varrer short. Seven shillings ? t’ week is most as I 
can make. And wi’s five mouths to fill, and rent and firing, 
there’ nau’t much to boast on,” replied Simon, bitterly. 

“ Will this be of use to you?” said Adz, taking alarm at 
his repulsive manuer, aod thinking to conciliate him by offer- 
ing him money. 

“ Nay, keep the brass, I does’t want nau’t but work ; and 
I'd be right satisfied to do it for tt’ present. But our 
trade’s spoilt wi’ them cursed machines; they’ve ruined aus 
and we're nau’t to turn to. I wish, with all me heart, some 
o’ them masters was killed on ’um. They naue care for us ; 
but t’ time ’ll come, maybe, when we gets t’ power i’ our 
hands, as we will level um. We will that.” 

Ada felt half inclined to rush out of the house, had she 
not seen Ethel’s unmoved countenance. 

“ Simon, do you not think it wrong to speak in this way ? 
Ought you not to give honour to whom honour is due? And 
has not God ordained that while we live on earth there shall 
be differences in station?” replied Ethel. 

“T reckon nau’t about them sort o’ things; I’m as good 
asanyon’am, Whiy there’s Stott,as I work for, he was 
nobbeet same as I am once, and now he pays me for working 

for iim. Why is I to be worse off than him ?” said Simon, 
angrily. 


The workman in question was certainly of the 
old school. Nobody talks of levelling all claases 
now, and those who did once might as well have 
proposed to level the sea. Ethel Woodville has 
much to learn on these subjects. She thus dis— 
courses to Ada Raymond upon the practice of 
visiting her poorer neighbours. Ada was at first 
astonished with Ethel’s tastes :— 


“And do you really feel pleasure in visiting among these 
creatures ?” 

“T will not say that I always feel a pleasure in it, for I 
have often agreatdisinclination to go. The filth, wretchedness 
poverty, and above all, the irreligion I meet with, make my 
heart very sad ; and sometimes | am inclined to wish it were 
not my duty to go among them, for I have so few means of 
relieving their distress. But, then, there are those who in 


their miserable hovels glorify God in their afflictions, and | 


take whatever befalls them in cheerfulness and resignation, 
And I can traly say, I never return from visits like these 
that I do not feel a pleasure in having tried to do my daty, 
and a happier and more thankful heart for all my many 
mercies,” , 

* And do you find a great deal of poverty among them ?’ 

“Oh, yes! frequently most distressing cases of want, 
among those who have no work, ur are past being able to do 
much. I always dread the winter, provisions are generally 
so dear. Perhaps you are not aware that one branch of the 
Caryford trade is spoilt, at least for the poor people who 
were employed in it, Machines have lately been invented 
which do the work cheaper and quicker than men can, and 
this has thrown hundreds—I believe I may say thousands— 
out of work. What makes the case still worse is, that these 
poor creatures cannot readily turn their hands to anything 
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| else, as their previous employment has weakened their 
eonstitations, and rendered outdoor labour almost impossible. 
Yet you would be surprised to see how many iustances thers 
| are of cheerful acquiescence in the will of God amid alj this 
| privation, and unwillingness to throw themselves Upon 
| charity, I do not mean ia all cases, for Chartism prevails 
to a great extent; still it is pleasant to feel there are go 
many who are willing to make the best of their hard jot.” 
One regrets the teaching indirectly here that 
Chartism, and murmuring with the wil of God, 
are convertible terms. Writers either should con- 
fine fiction to probability, or abandon polities jy 
imaginative works, The mere request for per- 
mission to vote at elections of members of Par. 
liament, is not very horrible ; and evangelical 


obedience. That may be mistaken for resigna. 
tion, but is only stolidity. 

Miss Woodville, that is Laura, married ap 
officer, out of spite, because her father was to 
marry a second time. The father anathematised 
her, not thinking an officer in the army quite 
equal to his station. The girl made, however, 
a good wife, until her husband was killed in the 
battle of So many battles have been 
recently stricken, that dates cannot be fixed by a 
battle and a blank. 

Ethel Woodville refused Mr. Raymond, although 
she loved him “ dearly,” because he was an 
Infidel, or sceptical in his notions. He left Carys- 
ford in consequence, plunged into the gaieties 
and the pleasures of London and Paris; and in 
[taly, finding an Atheistical friend going out of 
life in trouble, he sent for a priest. Of these 
Italian priests we are told :— 





But the traveller in Italy well knows the majority of 
priests belonging to the country villages and towns, are the 
grossest and most profligate of men, who drink and swear, 
among the lowest of companions, and revel in every species 
of wickedness. In large towns or places of note, of course 
they would not be tolerated, neither must these remarks be 
thought to apply generally to the Sardinian part of Italy, or 
any of that part of Switzerland which borders on the north 
of Italy, for they are there frequently quict, amiable men, 
not apparently possessing much talent, but kindly disposed 
towards their people. 


One of them converted Raymond, had him 
placed in a monastery, subjected him to pennance, 
and obtained such a complete mastery over his 
| mind, that Raymond and his servant, in the lucid 
_ intervals of the former, began to fear designs upon 
| 
| 
| 





his person and property. So he ran away from 
the Convent, and passed over to Switzerland, 
_where he met an English clergyman, who guided 
him iuto the right path. A considerable portion 
of the volumes are occupied with reasoning 0® 
disputed points, as in the following passages. The 
first refers to the claim of Catholicity adv 

by the Roman Church :— 


Yes! both visible and invisible: but not with a visible 
head. The head of the Church is Christ, and all who 1 
sincerity and truth hold Him as such are members of the 
same. By the visible church, I mean all of this namber now 





living on the earth; by the invisible chareh, the whole 
number of those who in every age have beea, and s 


religion has nothing in common with passive 
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continne fo be gathered “ont of every kindred, tongue, 
Je, and nation : this is the Catholic Church.” 

“ Bat we claim to be the trae and only Catholic Church.” 

“JT know you claim it, but the word catholic, or universal, 
can never be applied to any one denomination, for no form 
is oniversal. Even granting Rome to be a true charch, she 
would be but one member of the body; for as the body is 
composed of many members under one head, so is the 
Charch of Christ. Differences of form may exist, but still 
all are united together in apostolic doctrine. I can assure 
you, if you will study the Bible, you will find there is nothing 
in the whole of it to countenance a visible head over the 
aniversal church. ‘There are a few points, which, if im- 
partially considered, may serve as signs of a true Church in 
accordance with God’s word, for ‘by their fruits ye shall 
know them,’ viz., the holding Clirist the head; the members 
governed -by his Spirit, all baptised into that one body ; 
holding one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one God and 
Father of all; the sacraments duly administered ; and also a 
proper discipline enforced, such are marks gathered from the 
apostles. Those who approach the nearest to such_a model 
compose the true Church,” 


And the second has reference to the reading of 
Scripture and its assumed danger, without an 
interpreter :— 


“The Bible tells us, ‘ the wayfaring man, though a fool, 
shall not err therein,’ It is impossible for any one under the 
influence and teaching of God’s own Spirit to wrest the 
Scriptures. He only is an infallible guide, and no one under 
his guidance can err.” 


“That I firmly believe,” returned Raymond. 

“Then the necessary truths are so simple, that the veriest 
child must understand them. What is more plain than the 
words, ‘ Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ, and thou shalt be 
saved ?’—the essence of salvation.” 

“ Certainly, it is plain; but you know heresies have arisen 
from misconceptions of the Scriptures,” said Raymond. 

“I know that; but can you give me an instance of heresy 
arising out of the opinions of an unlearned, ignorant man! 
Have they not originated with those who were esteemed 
among men ?” 

The volume works itself out in the endowment 
aud erection of a Church on Evangelical princi- 
ples, by Mr. Raymond, as a thank-offering for his 
conversion ; and next his marriage to Ethel Wood- 
ville; while his sister Ada had been previously 
married to the Mr. Beauchamp, whose political 
ignorance we forgive for his religious sentiments. 
The latter we like, and could like the two volumes on 
their account, but one volume would be more use- 
ful for fictitious literature with Ethel Woodville’s 
object. We were going to write that the style of 
Ethel Woodville is remarkably good, but we have 
given several extracts, not selected as favourable 
specimens ; while the plan of the work is interest- 


lng, and all the subordinate characters are well 
Sustained, 


Our Moral Wastes, and How to Reclaim Them. By 
the Rey. F. H. Witson. One vol., pp. 111. 
Tus work consists partly of a statement of the 
reclamation of a district in Aberdeen, through the 
4gency of the author and others, who for ten 
Years have laboured in the improvement of its 
luhabitants under circumstances of considerable 
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difficulty, alleviated, however, and in a great 
measure removed, by the assistance cheerfully 
tendered to the scheme by individuals of all ranks, 
literally from the Queen on the throne—for her 
Majesty has subscribed repeatedly very handsome 
sums for this mission—if not to her lowest sub- 
ject, to subjects who were in very low circum- 
stances. Mr. Wilson says, that in 1847, there 
were 10,000 adult persons in Aberdeen who 
habitually neglected public worship. The cal- 
culation infers a population of 20,000, perhaps 
living in these circumstances. Now we know 
Aberdeen well, and we should not have thought 
that one-fourth of its population lived in this 
state. We do not question the statement, as Mr. 
Wilson doubtless has made it on the evidence of 
correct statistics; but it shows how the impres- 
sions derived from a mere glance at the surface of 
things may lead us wrong. Eleven years since, we 
advised, in this Magazine, the formation of ragged 
churches, as companions to ragged schools, and 
equally necessary, although we dislike the descrip- 
tive part of the title. They may have been pub- 
licly successful in many corners, but the evangelis- 
ation of society will never be accomplished, ex- 
cept by the exertions of members of churches. 
The writer says :— 

If any member would charge himself with the visitation 
of one family, working with them in his owa way, and at 
his own convenience; if every Christian lady would, in like 
manner, take two families, and visit them regularly, aud on 
no uccount suffer herself to be diverted from this work, how 
soon would London be reclaimed. 


“ Our Moral Wastes’’ presents many dreary facts, 
but also many of an encouraging character in a 
short space, and deserves well the censideration 
of all those who are interested in the amelioration 
of society. 


Out of the Depths: a Woman’s Story. London : 

Macmillan and Co. Bp. 381. 

Tuts book is an amiable blunder. It professes to 
be a “ woman’s life,’’ and for the benefit of our 
readers we beg to state that the woman in question 
has been a fair and frail one. It is written as a 
warning—there lies the amiability ; and it is pub- 
lished at half a guinea—that is the blunder; for 
the class of readers who buy half-guinea books, or 
go to the circulating libraries for them, are not of 
those who throng our streets for immodest pur- 
poses. ‘To fulfil the apparent object of its publi- 
cation it should have been produced in a cheap 
form. Then it might have done some good. At 
present, and at the present price, it can only be a 
failure. 

It is not a work for the drawing-room table, 
nor is it a proper subject for young people. We 
would not put the book into our daughter’s hands, 
and if we saw it there we should take it away 
with all speed. The biography of an immoral 
woman is not a good study, ‘That the faithful 
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picture of her crimes, and their sad consequences, 
may deter others from following in her steps, is 
the only hope which can warrant the publication 
of such a chronicle. It is the style of literature 
we don’t like, and read with disgust. But we will 
proceed to the analysis of the book in hand, which 
professes to be written with a motive which should 
make us tolerant to its appearance. 

Mary Smith, the heroine of the tale, is a simple 
country girl, who falls a victim to a young gentle- 
man, who chances to come on her unawares, as she 
is hanging out a frock todry. Of course, he pro- 
mises to marry her, and apparently he means to 
keep his word, for he sends for her to join him in 
Oxford, but before she can arrive, typhus fever 
carries him off. She is then in despair. Shame 
prevents her returning to her own family. She 
does not know where to go, or what todo. As 
ill luck will have it, she meets with two young 
dressmakers of light character. They are kind to 
her, and she forms a friendship with them. As 
inay be expected, they lead her into mischief. 
From this point her dowuward course is traced, 
until she becomes one of tle most abandoned 
women of the metropolis. Then a messenger of 
good comes to her in the person of a clergyman, 
who dares to accompany her to the den of vice 
she lives in, and speaks the truth to her, and 
bears her threats and her abuse in the hope—a 
wish afterwards verified—of reclaiming her from 
her horrible life. This clergyman asks her what 
can be done to redeem these miserable women 
from their sins. In reply, she says — 

I have thought often and often about it, sir. There are 
societies and penitentiaries which will receive them, but I 
never knew any one who went into them, or who would 
not have turned away in scorn at the idea of doing so— 
and starving would not drive a good many to such places. 
Their pride revolts against it, sir; but I do not say that 
those places may not do good to some of the lower orders, 
for there are ranks and grades among those people, quite 
a exclasive as anything of the kind in respectable society. 
The common bond of sin creates no fellowship. But 
penitentiaries will never touch the higher grade of unfor- 
tunate women; and I do not see what will, unless it be a 
purer state of society altogether. It must begin with the 
young men, sir; for as long as there are men to tempt, 
there are women who will be tempted, and will fall, 


Her argument only goes mid-way or quarter- 
way to the truth. In fact, it is no argument at 
all, but only saying, in other words, so long as 
human nature continues what it is at present, 
young people will be what they are at present. 
There is no remedy pointed out, no suggestion 
mame, as to occupation, or any lawful means of 
ife. 

' This book is highly unsatisfactory. The heroine 
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says she is miserable—she ¢a/és religion, but the 
agony of heart arising from her contrition is no- 
where visible. She tells her milk-and-water tale of 
common profligacy, and disgust is the only senti- 
ment excited by the narration. But she lacks 
the graphic power to bring her bitter penitence 
before us. Where are the burning words of 
remorse ? Where the broken-hearted cry to God 
for mercy ? We doubt her own assertion, that she 
was one of the wretched class. Her lukewarm 
nature—visible in her look—is not one to sin, 
and then be driven wild almost with the agony of 
mute remorse. 

We have said that this book is an amiable 
bl inder—we are tempted to change the word 
“amiable ” into “ inexcusable.’’ The subject 
of the “ Social Evil’”’ has been overdone. Any- 
thing on that subject should be remarkably well 
written to be welcome. ‘Out of the Depths,” 
does not bear any analogy, in an intellectual point 
of view, to its title—it is not out of the shallows 
even of mediocrity. 

There is a tone of hypocrisy about it too: 
it seems written for sale—profit—a subject chosen 
which is likely to take. But we may be wrong, 
for the writer professes her object to be a worthy 
one, and in common charity we must believe her. 
In the opening chapter of her book, the authoress 
say3 :— 

For the sake of so many who still belong to the class [ 
did belong to, I feel I must begin (to write), not that I 
have much hope that any would read or profit by anything 
which I could write, were it even to become a printed 
book. But there are two or three persons who have heard 
much of my story by word of mouth, and who have all the 
will, and may perhaps acquire the power, to mitigate the 
pestilence of a great and crying evil: so I think, that if 
my own horrible tale is set down in writing, they may pos- 
sibly be able, by examining the particulars of one case, to 
apply a remedy which may prevent or cure others. 


We cannot recommend this book. It is deci- 
dedly objectionable. Heads of families, with any 
claim to respectability, will exclude it from their 
houses, although there is no talent or graphic 
power to make it fascinating. The writer has no 
profundity of thought ; her arguments are common- 
place to a degree ; there is nothing convincing in 
them; she says an immoral life is miserable, and 
fifty other people will say the same. The lost 
creatures who lead an immoral life, don’t waut to 
be told so much—every one rings that tale in 
their ear—they must be made to feel it. 

Once more we say the book is a blunder— 
whether amiable or lamentable—let the public 
decide. 
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